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To JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 
bers of those you want). 


Name 

Street 

tity Zone State 


A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


One Cuil 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift for 
some one who shares your taste, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ The current issue begins JUBILEE’s fifth year of 
publication, an event which should prove satisfying 
to many people, while again confounding those Neo- 
Malthusians who in 1953 predicted that one more 
publication in the field would upset the ecological 
balance between the pulp tree and the reader. 
JUBILEE’s answer has been its drive for quality, a 
substance not always easy to define and one which 


seems at times impossible to feed upon. Nevertheless 


JUBILEE’s lean and hungry editors have set. two 
further goals for the coming year: a richer diet of 
editorial matter and a higher circulation: two goals 
whose success depends mostly upon our readers. 


First, editorial. We do not publish JUBILEE in a 


vacuum: Many of our best features have come 
directly or in part from suggestions of readers, who 
have funnelled material to us, helped us in research, 
or contributed complete articles. In short, we value 
your comments and suggestions, and like your let- 
ters, the scrappier the better, for our correspondence 
column. 

Secondly, our own readers have been our best 
source of new subscriptions. Word-of-mouth pub- 
licity is the most productive, so if you like JUBILEE, 
we'd be pleased if you told your relatives and 
friends about it. Many readers belong to sodalities, 
clubs, societies and other organizations which can 
buy in quantity (there are special rates for group 
subscriptions). But there are other ways to help. 
Become a JUBILEE agent. Get your pastor to put it 
in his pamphlet rack. If you’re a teacher, use it in 
your classes. Buy a subscription for your local pub- 
lic libraries. And give JUBILEE as a graduation 
present, or to an overseas missionary. Subscriptions 
are the lifeblood of a magazine, and we want 
JUBILEE to grow, expanding its editorial goals in 
order to tell more and more people about the spir- 
itual and cultural riches of the Church, to awaken 
Catholics to the world around them, and to help 
them define the problems men face while throwing 
light on their possible solutions. 

@ Last summer a JUBILEE reporter, an American 
of Austrian ancestry, wrote a piece on Austria 
which excited an extraordinary amount of contro- 
versy. Most letters we received challenged the verac- 


‘quently applied. 


ing to JUBILEE 


ity of the report; others said the author’s straight- 
forward and painful account of the decline of Aus- 
trian Catholicism was only too accurate. In the in- 
terest of fairness and tq enable our editors once | 
more to enjoy wiener schnitzel with a clear con- 
science, we present in this issue a report on his own 
country by Dr. Otto Kaspar, a well known Austrian 
journalist who until recently edited the Catholic 
weekly newspaper Offenes Wort. 

@ JUBILEE’s sTAFF: New York city readers who 
telephone JUBILEE’s offices are often answered by a 
feminine voice 
to which “sul- 
try” is the ad- 
jective most fre- 


We prefer 
“well - trained,” 
and we have the 
facts to back it 
up. 

Before com- 


STAFF MEMBER REGNERY 


a year ago the 
owner of the voice, Marlene Regnery, had spent two 
years as director of music at radio station WICC in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where she told stories and 
played records on a Saturday-morning show called 


' “The Children’s Corner” and was a lady disk jockey 


on weekday afternoons. At Notre Dame College in 
Staten Island, N. Y., she had become interested in 
dramatics (she played Jason in Medea—“because 
I was the only girl with a deep voice”) and when 
her family moved to Stratford, Conn., she joined a 
little theatre group called the Polka Dot Players, 
worked on costumes and properties for such plays 
as Picnic, Finian’s Rainbow and The Medium and 
The Telephone, and played the lead in Mrs. McThing. 

In November of 1955 Marlene saw an old copy 
of JUBILEE in a hospital waiting room and was at- 
tracted by its cover, which featured a group of 
dancing Carmelite nuns. Joining the staff the fol- 
lowing spring, she has since done a good deal more 
than answer the phone: she is now one of JUBILEE’s 
editorial associates. 


JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1957 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
teserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
AUSTRIA 


Vienna 

Whoever sets foot on Austrian soil 
must be conscious of the fact that this 
country has a 1,000-year history. And in 
these centuries there has grown up a tra- 
dition which can be variously interpreted 
but Cannot be ignored: it has formed Aus- 
tria's people not only culturally but re- 
ligiously as well. 

In the religious sphere there are no 
Sharp divisions between old and new, be- 
tween "conservative" and "progressive": 
here, as everywhere, there are only layers 
piled one on top of the other. Religious- 
ly, Austria is in a transitional stage. 

In the 20th century two events have 
been of central significance for the Church 
here: the breakdown of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy in 1918, and the paradoxical spir- 
itual revival which followed the anschluss 
of 1938. When the monarchy disappeared, 
‘Catholicism lost its position as the state 
church. In Austria as elsewhere in Europe, 
anti-Catholic Liberalism was the dominant 
political force, and though the treaty be- 
tween crown and altar had given the Church 
a privileged status it carried with it an 
awful burden: where Christianity is the 
State religion she must accept in the 
popular mind the responsibility for the 
state's acts. She must suffer identifica- 
tion with the dominant economic and po- 
litical class, which in Austria's case was 
the bourgeoisie. All over Europe this iden- 
tification was responsible for what Pope 
Pius XI called "the scandal of the 19th 
century": the loss of the working classes 
by the Church. — 

When the monarchy fell in 1918, the 
separation of Church from state was swift, 
and the Church abruptly found herself in 
an unfamiliar posture of defense. For a 
long time the religious spirit of the bour- 
geoisie, on which her strength was based, 
had been ebbing away; at the same time, the 


influence of Marxism and atheism was groy- 
ing and consolidating. 

Against it, between the two world 
wars, Catholics embarked upon a determined 
defense of the Church. Persons who don't 
know the groundrules of the peculiarly Aus- 
trian form of socialism, the so-called Aus- 
tromarxism, cannot appreciate how bitter 
the struggle was. It was not confined to 
the religious plane: the fighting fury of 
the Austrian socialists against anything 
even remotely connected with religion hada 
no limit. But Catholics tried to regain 
lost ground in the political field, at- 
tempting to restore the old balance of 
power by undertaking the experiment of the 
Staendestaat (Dollfuss' Federal State). 
Intended to put into practice the princi- 
ples of Pius XI's Quadragesimo Anno, it 


_ produced instead the opposite reality: the 


authoritarian state. This state came to an 
end with Hitler's sudden invasion. 

That was in 1938. That same year 
marked the beginning of a deep spiritual 
development in Austrian Catholicism. Ex- 
ternally, the Church under Hitler was de- 
prived of all influence: monasteries were 
broken up, parish youth organizations were 
proscribed, in short, the Church was forced 
back "into the sacristy," i.e., into the 
purely religious domain. 

Generally speaking, the suppression 
and persecution of the Church under Na- 
tional Socialism was a time of unexpected 


. but profound and fruitful—religious re- 


vival. The people were interested in re- 
ligious questions, the churches were full 
as never before. Then came 1945 and with it 
the end of the terrible Second World War. 

Thus, in less than half.a century the 
Church has had to travel a path which led 
from the security and glamor of a state 
church upheld by the monarchy, through the 
bloody trenches of war, into the catacombs 
of persecution. With this background it 
is a mistake to make the facile assumption 
that Austria is one of those esbecaie ionally 
Catholic countries." 

Life in the Austrian Church today 
flows from many sources. The following ex- 
amples—chosen from among many—are varied 
and colorful; but “the Spirit breathes 
where he will." 

The Theological Lay Year: When these 
began in 1939, National Socialism had just 
launched a virulent attack against Aus- 
trian Catholicism. Boys of the Hitler Ju- 
gend, wearing civilian clothing, stormed 
Cardinal Innitzer's palace in Vienna, 
looted or destroyed everything in sight, 
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and threw a priest of the Cardinal's chan- 
cery out of a window into the street. 

In these difficult times a small group 
of priests and laymen, realizing that the 
widespread theological ignorance among 
Catholics was contributing to the success 
of Nazi demagoguery, started systematical- 
ly training small groups of lay people to 
defend and propagate their faith. Today 
this Theologische Laienjahr—actually a 
two-year course—has become an established 
institution which up to now has trained 
4,500 people. In the schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Vienna alone there are 200 lay 
religion teachers. 

The liturgical movement: The Austrian 
Augustinian, Canon Pius Parsch—and with 
him the monastery chapter of Klosterneu- 
burg—have become known throughout the 
world for their pioneering work in the 
liturgical renewal. Today, wherever there 
is active congregational participation in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, it is due 
in some measure to Father Parsch, who de- 
voted his entire life (he died in 1954) to 
making the liturgical movement known to lay 
people and their priests. 

Movement for Young Workers: World War 
II broke up the rigid stratification of 
and opposition between the social classes. 
In this atmosphere the revived Katholische 
Arbeiterjugend (Catholic Organization for 
Working Youth) found fertile ground for de- 
velopment. As recently as 1946 the KAJ— 
affiliated with the Young Christian Work- 
ers movement of Canon Cardijn—had only a 
handful of members. Since then it has grown 
quickly. Without going into the details of 
that growth, one statistic may give an idea 
of KAJ's spiritual vitality: at the present 
time 98 of its "graduates" are preparing 
for the priesthood; taken together, Aus- 
tria's six dioceses and two administra- 
tions ordain a total of only 15 to 25 priests 
a year. 

The SOS Kinderdorf: Nearly ten years 
ago a Catholic youth leader at Imst in the 
Tyrol built, on his own, a kinderdorf—a 
village for children without parents. His 
approach differed fundamentally from that 
of Father Flanagan at Boystown: small houses 
were built, to each of which nine children 
from one to fourteen were assigned. Every 
house was presided over by a "mother," and 
the children were taught to live together 
as brothers and sisters, thus forming a 
real family. The technique has been copied 
not only elsewhere in Austria, but in for- 
eign countries as well. 

The Catholic Family Movement: No na- 


tion can survive very long if family life 
deteriorates. It was not only the Second 
World War which brought ruin and downfall 
to the family in Austria, but also the wave 
of postwar materialism which swept Europe 
and made an idol of a high standard of liv- 
ing. In Austria, only Catholics, through 
their Familienbewegung (Family Movement), 
were willing to speak up for the family: 
they have made a deep impression upon pub- 
lic opinion. 

But there can be no renewal of the 
family—or even of religion—if new life 
is being destroyed in the mother's womb. 
The pestilence of abortion is not a spe- 
cifically Austrian disease: it is preva- 
lent all over the world, particularly in 
the West; but, with merciless frankness, 
Austrians have had the courage to face the 
Situation. And within Austria only Cath- 
olics have taken up the fight in an organ- 
ized way. The Gemeinschaft zum Schutz des 
Ungeborenen Lebens (Commnity Organiza- 
tion for the Protection of Unborn Life) not 
only sponsors lectures, discussions and 
anti-abortion propaganda, but also offers 
concrete help to mothers inclined toward 
abortion by social or economic need. 

SOS Gemeinschaft: These efforts are 
supported financially by so-called "SOS 
Community Organizations" all over the coun- 
try. Founded in Vienna as a result of the 
work of the famous Italian Jesuit, Father 
Riccardo Lombardi, the SOS groups work as 
part of Caritas but use completely new 
methods. To awaken the consciences of Aus- 
trian citizens they publish daily emer- 
gency appeals, describing in dramatic 
terms the most urgent cases of need. Their 
members search out and help the shy and 
hidden poor and care for young prisoners 
after their discharge. 

The SOS's hammering slogan: "Do some- 
thing !" filters into the consciousness of 
all social classes through nationally 
broadcast radio and newspaper appeals. For 
SOS workers a person in need, regardless of 
his race, religion or political belief, is 
not a "case" to be "handled," but a brother 
or sister—in the Christian sense of the 
word—who needs help. Like the Kinderdorf, 
the idea of the SOS Community Organizations 
has spread to other countries of Europe. 

A new religious spirit is beginning 
to enter and transform Austria's daily 
life. It is by this new spirit—wmore im- 
portant than any collection of statistics, 
however impressive they may sound—that 
Austrian Catholicism must be judged. 

—Otto Kaspar 


~ 
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The washing of the feet in imitation of Christ 
at the Last Supper is one of Christianity’s oldest 
and most moving ceremonies, but it fell into 
general disuse in the West, and not until last 
year’s sweeping revisions in the Holy Week lit- 
urgy did most Latin-rite Catholics ever witness it. 
But the Copts of Egypt, who received Christian- 
ity from the Apostle Mark and who still preserve 
it in the midst of a Moslem sea, have never 
neglected this ancient rite. Even their name for 
Holy Thursday—“The Thursday of the Covenant 


The Us 


The Copts re-enacPpris 


over the Basin” —derives from it, for they follow 
the ancient tradition which says that when Christ 
washed His disciples’ feet “they entered into a 
covenant one with another to abide faithfully to 
Him and to themselves.” 

The photographs on these pages show Bishop 
Stephane Sidarouss, C.M., as he performed the 
ceremony this year at the Catholic Coptic semi- 
nary of St. Leo the Great near Cairo. Speaking 
in Coptic, the ancient Pharaonic language used 
by Egypt’s 94,000 Catholic Copts and 2,000,000 
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Bishop Stephane Sidarouss, C.M., blesses the water to be used in the ceremony..§ “a 
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NY then, having washed and dried 


Monophysite Copts, the bishop began by reciting 
a prayer: 

“Holy, holy, holy art Thou, Lord our Master, 
Who didst wash the feet of Thy disciples. 
0 Thou Who didst gird on a towel as a servant, 
Thou Who didst clothe-all the nakedness of Adam, 
and didst grant to us the garment of divine son- 
ship, we pray Thee, O Lord, hear us and have 
mercy upon us. Kyrie Eleison. . . :” ; 

Then, having blessed and incensed the water, 
he continued: “When He had accomplished His 
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the seminarians’ feet, he kisses them. 


signs and miracles upon earth, He set before 
them a Covenant that they might love humility. 
He poured water into a basin and washed their 
feet .. .” And Bishop Sidarouss, having removed 
his crown, knelt down before twelve of his young- 
est seminarians and washed, dried and kissed 
their feet. It was a wordless but touching sermon 
which the boys will one day have a chance to 
duplicate in serving the poor little Coptic villages 
strung out along the ancient Nile. 

—AcnEsE DUNNE 
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. . . I enjoyed the editors’ page [March] 
more immensely (Robert Lax’s own words 
on Marseille) than his poetry on page 43 
. . . Everyone is influenced and awed in 
some peculiar and particular way by events, 
persons or places; Marseille was my talis- 
man. I had spent 1945 and 1946 in the 
Delta section and lived on the Calas pla- 
teau, listened to the mistral winds, enjoyed 
the setting sun on the Canibére, absorbed 
the cosmopolitan commotion of the quay, 
_acrobatically nudged for a stand on the 
trolley, munched on a boulangerie delicacy 
and shivered with emotion as the Notre 
Dame de la Garde reflected ethereally the 
mist, sea and sunlight into a wholeness 
and singleness—nature, man, God. 
Eucene ‘M. SKAZINSKI 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DIOCESAN OBLATES 

After having just received the first copy of 
my JUBILEE subscription, I am prompted to 
join the “chorus of praises” to the Editors 
and Staff. 

This is truly the magazine of the people. 
May its Editors and Staff continue to il- 
luminate and inspire the “apostolic itch” in 
all of us. The recent edition [March] with 
its pictures and essays on “Priests Among 
Men” is especially edifying. The story of 
the Diocesan Oblates under the Direction 
of [Father] Elizalde was particularly chal- 
lenging, and should increase in the minds 
of the world’s Catholics the true univer- 
sality of the Church, in its suffering and 
in its hope. March being the Month of 
Vocations, the story of Father Karl’s ordina- 
tion should also be read eagerly. 

Briefly I would like to request more per- 
tinent information about the Diocesan Ob- 
lates in Buenos Aires, and how one might 
help them in building their seminary. 

Burton J. Hayes 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Donations may be sent (and checks 
made payable) to: Oblatos Diocesanos, 


San Martin 962, Ciudadela—F.N.D.F S., 


Argentina.—Ep. 


JUBILEE FANS 

All day I write crisp business letters. Now 
when the night is all around me and my 
family is asleep I have no desire to make 
this one crisp. Perhaps the informality will 
give you a few minutes relaxation from the 
task of putting order into an embryonic 
issue of JUBILEE, 

I write, basically, to tell you how much 
we (my family and friends) have come to 
love your magazine. Your March issue so 
moved me with its feature on priests among 
men that I could not resist writing. It was 
superbly handled. . . . 

‘Josep WuitTe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The March issue of JUBILEE is another ex- 
ample of what can be done by the Catholic 
press, when it is striving for genuine qual- 
ity-plus. Congratulations for having main- 
tained this standard from the very first 
copy to leave your press. It has consistently 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


provoked my admiration and a prayer for 
its continued success. 

Your emphasis on the role of the laity 
pleases me much, even though I no longer 
fit into that category. The Christian and the 
New Society (March) by the Archbishop 
of Milan is just such an example. It typifies 
the spirit which must permeate all Chris- 
tians, not merely religious, in the struggle 
to attain perfection. 

We possess the truth—what are we doing 
with it? “You must have the firmness of 
one who possesses the whole truth.” In 
this, I think, lies our downfall. Having the 


' truth, we complacently, selfishly keep it 


well-covered under a thick-walled bushel 
basket as though it were an extremely 
obnoxious white elephant and not a gift 
of God. 

Canon Cardijn’s address to the Young 
Christian Workers (February) carries an 
added stimulus to re-awaken our realiza- 
tion that we are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

HeEten 
College of Saint .Teresa 
Winona, Minn. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 

It is with great difficulty that I read an 
article such as the one in the February 
issue (Canon Cardijn on the Church and 
the Worker) without feeling the most acute 
anger. 

Whenever the phrase “social justice” is 
mentioned in connection with the Church 
it all. 

My husband works for the Church as 
organist and choir master. He has a re- 
sponsible and exacting job and he provides 
excellent music for this church. Incident- 
ally it is a rather well-off parish and the 
church is not in financial difficulties at all. 

I itemize the things he does each week 
and just so as to be concrete about things 
will put down what I think he should earn 
for each: i 
B 3 evening devotions—play the organ 
(each should pay $5)—$15.00 
> 1 choir rehearsal during the week, 2 1/2 
hours (this also requires outside prepara- 
tion)—$15.00 
b> Playing for the 9:00 A.M. Mass on Sun- 
day—$10.00 
B® Rehearsing for the High Mass Sunday 
morning, full choir—$15.00 
p> Conducting the choir (High Mass) and 
playing the organ for the Mass—$20.00 
> Playing for the 12:00 p.m. Mass Sunday 
and accompanying the singer—$15.00 

Total—$90.00. 

Besides these things there is constant 
organ practice, studying scores for choir 
rehearsals and frequently copying parts 
which take up considerable time every 
week, 

However, for all this work my husband 
receives the magnificent sum of $175.00 
per month. When he asked for more the 
pastor told him to see a budget expert if 
he could not live on it! 

Live on it! With two children! Did he 
really mean it? Naturally we don’t. We both 
work at other odd jobs. 


Your magazine is always talking about 
art in connection with the Church. Isn't 
music art? You never mention music. Un. 
fortunately the music in the Catholic 
Church is disgracefully bad. This is ex. 
plained by the old saying, you get what 
you pay for. Choir directors of any calibre 
usually end up in Protestant churches or 
else they take up teaching. They would be 


- masochists to stay in a field like this! 


Can’t anything be done about this situa- 
tion? Why don’t you ask some choir direc. 
tor about it? Believe me, it’s bad. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

This is in protest to what you call “the 
sentimental, degrading products of our re- 
ligious goods assembly lines.” 

When blessed and used properly, these 
“sentimental products” become sacramentals 
from which great graces flow. 

What you offer as a substitute will ap- 
peal to very few of your readers. 

That you should try to force your kind 
of art upon your readers is most unwise. 

Furthermore, as a Catholic publication, 
you should extend your efforts in appealing 
to all classes of Catholics. If you want 
JUBILEE to be an art magazine, appealing 
only to the art-minded, go ahead, and 
watch your circulation drop. 

Another gripe: JUBILEE is far too ex- 
travagant with other people’s money! There 
are at least 12 wasted pages in your March 
issue. Keep up this extravagance—and you 
soon will be out of business. Please cancel 
our six subscriptions. 

Vincent P. McCono.ocug 
Our Lady’s Gift Shop 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Can Mr. Moraes’ Nehru [Books, February], 
who “puts much more emphasis on peace 
and on peaceful political ways” and “the 
primacy of means over ends” really be the 
same Mr. Nehru we’ve been reading about, 
who tried to annex Goa, who has already, 
for all practical purposes, annexed Kashmir 
by force of arms and refuses it a plebi- 
scite, and who sided with the Soviet sup- 


_ pression of Hungary until he was taken 


to task for it by a few other Indian lead- 
ers? 

As for the celebrated “enigma” of Nehru, 
it boils down to plain old fence-sitting. He 
has no military strength, yet he can’t ally 
himself with the West, because the dead 
hand of the past is too strong for him; 60 
he has to “sweet-talk” the Russians, in 
the hope that he won’t be gobbled up by 
them as they are gobbling up the rest of 
Asia. One can’t blame him too much, but 
let’s not canonize him. (He can be as 
nasty as he wants to, to us—he has noth- 
ing to fear.) 

Incidentally, I enjoy your magazine 
enormously. . . . 
(Miss) Beatrice DUNKEL 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ Others see Nehru in a more favor- 
able light than most Americans. In meet- 
ing Nehru two years ago, Pope Pius 
XII called him a “great statesman and 
eminent Prime Minister” and praised 
his “high ideals.” —Eb. 
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PARISH 


| National prosperity and trends to bigness 
take their toll on a small Iowa town 


The town of Granger is a small, wooded handful of 
Streets squared off in the flat, “black gold” farmland of 
central Iowa. Like rural communities across the nation, 
it exists to funnel back to the farmer the “higher stand- 
ard of living” he helps to support. Over the years, Grang- 
er has eased the lot of farm families through education, 
by supplying labor-saving machinery and household ap- 
pliances, and by eliminating (through the cars and radio 
sets it sold) the age-old bugaboo of farm life, isolation. 

Although only 7% of the people in Granger’s 720- 
Square-mile parish are Catholic, Assumption Church has 
played an important role in the community’s upward 
climb on the economic ladder. During the depression, its 
pastor, Msgr. Luigi Ligutti (now director of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference), and his assistant, Father 
John Gorman, initiated'a nationally famous back-to-the- 
= land movement for local coal miners. Since he became 
D pastor 16 years ago, Father Gorman has organized credit 


A retired coal miner, Thomas Somsky, Sr., and his wife escaped company-town 
) squalor through a four-acre federal homesteading project near Granger. 


Mrs. Joe Callan and her children are proud of 
up-to-date appliances in their farm kitchen. 


lather John Gorman, pastor, his curate 
mther Nelo Leto, the religious and 
Me0lchildren of Assumption parish. 


Joe Harney plows a cornfield of deep, rich 
topsoil on his farm near Granger, lowa. 


unions and cooperatives, done labor mediation work, and 
helped settle refugees in the area. 

But today, Granger, like other communities of its kind 
throughout rural America, sees its life threatened by the 
new trends in the same economy that gave it life: family 
farms are giving way to the “farm factory” and farm- 
born boys and girls are leaving for the city to seek greater 
economic opportunities and a comfortable way of life. 


f 
id 
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Democratic political leader in the county, Edward M. Spellman 
was born and educated in the parish. One of the few townspeople 
who returned after college, he maintains law offices in two 

towns and explains, “I’ve never had any hankerin’ to go anyplace.” 
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The exodus of youth and of 
business saps Granger's life 


National trends toward bigness and consolidation nat- 
‘urally threaten anything small: farmers, merchants or 
towns. In the last 25 years, 1,600,000 commercial farms 
have died and a large number of those left are too small 
to provide work even for one man and his modern ma- 
chinery. Large farms—2% of the national total—produce 
one-third of America’s food. The result is an exodus of 
youth to the city (for every 100 farm jobs there are 168 
young farm boys), which has reduced farm population by 
11 million in the last 45 years. 

Following these trends, Granger’s surplus workers have 
turned to factories in Des Moines, the state capital, 17 


Grocery-store owners, the 
Cirettis worry over business 
lost to Des Moines supermarkets. 


Of Assumption high school’s six seniors, Barbara Sertich and Clem Seivert (left) will stay in Granger ; Rosemary 
Remele, who wants to be a nurse, and Jim Battani, a pianist (“After all, that’s a God-given talent”), will go to the city. 


miles away. Their cars bring them into easy contact with 
supermarkets and department stores. Although bus and 
railroad service from Granger was recently discontinued, 
car pools have been organized and a majority of the 
townspeople still work in Des Moines. Some local business- 
men are forced to divide their week between stores in two 
or three different towns. A few see hope in a new express- 
way which will pass about a mile from Granger, but 
others suspect that businesses on the highway will draw 
away the last of their customers. 


These Granger residents shop in 
Des Moines because of larger 
selections and bonus coupons. 


Since there are no buses or trains, car 
pools take townspeople to factories and 
offices in Des Moines, 17 miles away. 
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At the weekly high school social, girls wait to be asked to 
dance. Although the dance is open to all Granger teenagers, 
and girls will dance with younger or shorter boys, the girls 
frequently find partners scarce and dance with one another. 


Assumption’s school 


encourages rural living 


To help stem the stream of youth from the farm, As- 
sumption parish’s grammar and high school curricula in- 
clude “rural” subjects—sewing, needlepoint and wood- 
working—as well as “citifying” subjects like Latin, sci- 
ence, literature. Although the dignity of farming is never 
questioned, over 25% of each year’s graduating class 
leave Granger because of lack of work, housing or outlet 
for special talents. 


The school also serves as a social center for Granger 
teenagers. Wednesday night dances feature party games 
organized by the curate, Father Nelo Leto. “I try to have 
something as often as possible,” he explains, “because 
otherwise the kids would just drive around with nothing 
to do.” For awhile, Father Leto also supervised Friday 
night dances at the Legion Hall, besides running a sculp- 
ture casting and repair shop (with grammar school ap- 
prentices) in a corner of the furnace room. The two 
priests collaborate in coaching the basketball team (there 
aren’t enough boys for baseball or football), which last 


’ year reached the state tournament. 


Hoping to encourage pride in rural handiwork, Father Gorman teaches socdworidud 
* to seventh-grade boys. Once a week he coaches the high school basketball team. 


Eighth-grade girls make 
needlepoint 
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Making sick calls in his 720-square-mile parish, _ 
Father Gorman comforts retired farmer Owen Tiernan. 


After adult choir practice, Father Leto attends 
a “coffee-and-cookie” party at a homestead. 


Peeling off his coat, Father Gorman joins farmers and workers digging a trench for a school gas main. The spirit of collaboration 


Cooperatives and the liturgy help 


To combat the farmer’s stubborn individualism and the 
sense of inferiority he is beginning to feel in the face of 
the material advantages of the city, Assumption priests _ 7 
offer cooperatives, social clubs and the unifying, dignify- . 
ing force of the liturgy. 

Barns and fields are blessed on rogation days and homes 
at Easter. Weekly sermons draw the analogy between the 
liturgical year and the planting-harvest cycle, and special 
evening Masses for farmers and commuters are scheduled 
on feast days. Besides teaching daily in the parochial 
school, the two priests visit far-flung parishioners, hold 
weekly catechism classes for public school students and 
maintain a mission chapel at Woodward, a nearby suburb 
for Des Moines workers. 

Parish men have formed two school-bus cooperatives, 
sponsor a school lunch program (prices are scaled to the 
size of the family) and answer occasional appeals for 
handy-work on the parish plant. Every election year they 
sponsor a political dinner attended by county and state 
candidates. The women come together after choir meet- 
ings for cookie-and-coffee socials; members of several 
women’s groups in the parish participate in a card-party 
round-robin. 

Whether these stop-gap measures will prove effective in 
the face of the national trends remains for the future to 
answer. In the meantime, Granger parishioners seem con- 
tent to enjoy the higher standards of living their past 
work has produced. 


‘by the church during the depression. 
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THE MYSTERY of the 
divine patience is very deep. What does it mean? 
To answer that question we must first ask what it is 
that God is patient with. The reply is that He is patient 
with the Creation. With us men as part of Creation. 
And with me as a man among men: that is the true 
answer. 

When God created the world He did not finish it 
as a man finishes making an instrument which is 
completed once and for all and merely needs to be 
kept in repair. God intended that the world should 
be completed in long, immeasurably long, periods of 
time. But God’s patience is the ‘power with which 
He encompasses these, for us, inconceivably broad 
expanses of time and uses them to achieve His 
purposes. 

When we were children, our mother may have given 
us a potted plant. When the buds came, we could 
not wait for them to open by themselves. We tried 
to force them. We took away the outer petals to try 
to make the buds open more quickly. The result was 
that they withered and died. That is man’s way 
with life. His time is running out. He wants things 
to happen quickly. But God has time. He is above 
all time. He is eternal. Eternity is the mode of God’s 
existence. He creates time. Time is the mode of created 
existence. God can therefore wait until the time is 
ripe—the time He Himself has appointed. Man wants 
everything straight away; God knows that one thing 
can come only after another. He therefore allows 
things to develop quietly, freely, each thing in its 
own good time. A scientist can tell you how old the 
mountains are: how long the basalt took to come 
from the earth’s interior in a glowing effusion to 
solidify into the gigantic shapes of the mountains. 
He can tell you how long a time was required for 
life to evolve. God encompasses all this in the quiet 
calm of His eternity. He has patience. ; 

God has made the world so that things do not 
exist all together but each on its own and each in 
its own time, and only when the preconditions for 
its emergence have been fulfilled. Each has its own 
time and place in the coherent pattern of life. 

Wisdom is knowledge of the time that belongs 
to things. Some people never learn it. Some learn it 
very late. Hardly anyone learns it completely, since 
man is involved in disorder and disorder gives rise 
to impatience. Man wants things to suit his own 
convenience, and then they are spoiled. A book takes 
his fancy; he pounces on it but is not prepared for 
it, and either it has no influence on him at all or its 
influence is harmful. A thought suddenly occurs to 
him, and he tries to force others to share it; but 
From: THE LIVING GoD, by Romano Guardini [Pantheon Books} 
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the preconditions for its acceptance have not yet 
appeared, and he only causes confusion. He has an 
urge to do something, but he does not give the 
plan time to mature; he fails to make the right 
preparations; he does not shape his plans consistently, 
so that the result is only half finished and lacks 
permanence and stability. Wisdom and patience are 
one and the same thing. Man has neither. 

The nature of God is as simple as light, and yet 
it contains the fullness of all possibilities. He Himself 
is living, holy and wise. He rejoices that everything 
has its own time and place. He has the great creative 
patience which brings things to fulfillment. 

In the world which God has created there are 
human beings, and in this human world there is 
freedom. But this freedom is in the hands of a being 
that can err. Freedom can therefore degenerate into 
evil and folly. This has happened. Man has sinned. 
The first act of man was disobedience, rebellion, 
impatience. He wanted to be like God. He had been 
created in the image of God and was intended for 
a life of fellowship with God, “to share in the divine 
nature.” In the fulness of time he would have been 
“like God,” after a period of probation and through 
divine Grace. But he wanted to be like God straight 
away and through his own efforts and in his own 
right. So he lost what he was already and fell below 
his own proper level. The result is the existence of 
the sin in the world which destroys the work of God. 

What would man have done if what man has 
done to God had been done to him? He would 
probably have acted like the gods he has created in 
his own image: he would have hurled the evildoer 
down into ruin. Praise be to God that He is not 
as man imagines Him to be! 

The meaning of God’s patience is fully revealed 
only when He is seen to be using it with man. He 
has never allowed man to escape from His love for 
a single moment. He has held him fast. He has 
promised him redemption. Over long, infinitely long, 
periods of time He has allowed the human race to 
taste to the full the sin it has committed in order 
to prepare it for conversion. He has sent His mes- 
sengers to admonish and prepare it until in the fulness 
of time the Son of God became man and brought 
the infinite possibilities of the Kingdom of God. 
Man’s answer was the second Fall. “The light was 
in the world and the world received it not.” Once 
again, God was not seized with anger. He did not 
allow the world to perish, but from the very suf- 
ferings which the world inflicted on His Son He 
created the work of redemption. Christ continues 
to live in the world. He acts in the world. He strug- 


gles desperately for the hearts of men. But again 


the will of man has become entangled with God's 


holy will. God holds fast. With indomitable patience 
He continues to act through time. 

How would a man deal with men if the living 
truth were in the world and they were always betray- 
ing it? His own evil would rise up within him and 
rage against the evildoer. He would. hate his own 
blind, indignant soul in the other and would fly out 
at it. He would certainly have no patience. 

Man is a sinner, and that is why he has no patience, 
Sin is impotence and violence at one and the same 


.time. God is pure. He is strong. Therefore He can 


be gentle. He can see evil being done and can condemn 
it and still remain calm. He can even see the good 
spark in evil and have a concern for it. God’s good- 
ness is His patience. ; 

Human beings cannot even order their own work 
or their own lives. From the very beginning human 
life is beset with flaws and blemishes. Deep insights 
are bound up with errors and run aground. Enter- 
prises which ought to mature over a long period lose 
their roots and wither. An undertaking apparently 
blessed with the prospect of success develops hope- 
fully and is then thwarted by some malignant acci- 
dent and the whole enterprise comes to nought. 
Human relationships are so muddled that we all seem 
to be living in spite of rather than with our fellows. 


-Human friendships are hardly ever a complete suc- 


cess. Love is hardly ever pérfectly fulfilled. 

God is not indifferent to these things. He did not 
create the world and the human race for men to 
play about in it like children on a heap of sand, 
not caring what they make of it so long as they 
continue to behave themselves. The works of man 
continue the work of creation in the realm of free- 
dom. What takes place in the world of Nature is 
governed by natural laws. But spiritual, moral and 
social values can arise only from freedom. These 
things have been left to man and it is his task to 
bring them to fruition. That is God’s will. 

Man is not merely to behave well and for the 
rest do exactly what he likes: he is to do his work 
properly. That is the first moral test that God 
imposes upon him. Man is called to follow the good 


life, to administer God’s creation aright, and to 


develop the work begun by God. But look at how 
man treats God’s world. He rapes and ruins it. 
God sees the chaos man has created but He does 
not lose His patience. What does a master do if his 
apprentice is always ruining his tools and materials? 
He berates and punishes him and one day he turns 
him out altogether. He cannot afford to have inex- 
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haustible patience since he is weak and his’ means 
are limited. But God is almighty and infinitely rich. 
His riches and omnipotence are His patience. How 
good it is that God’s patience is as great as His 
omnipotence! That is why He is always able to 
forgive again, always able to give man a fresh chance, 
always able to begin His work again from the chaos 


of human freedom. 2 


LET US, HOWEVER, 
come to the real point. We have been speaking all 
the time about “the” world, about man in general. 
But God’s patience is His patience with me. And | 
to some extent am able to judge what that means. 
I can judge because I know how difficult it is to be 
patierit with myself. It nearly drives me mad having 
to bear with myself. Doctors say that it can make 
man ill and that miany mental diseases are caused 


‘because man comes to the point where he cannot 


endure himself any longer and tries to escape from 
himself by feigning another personality. Often the 
disease goes even further. It can lead to physical 
suffering—a curious expiation which man accepts 
because he cannot overcome the spiritual trouble. 
Unless we delude ourselves, or have succeeded in 
reconciling ourselves to our own paltry and petty 
world, we all know this kind of suffering even though 
it may not have actually made us ill (and anyway, 
where is the border line between health and sick- 
ness?). We all know the misery, the bitter sterility, 
when day after day and year after year passes and 
things never change. One tries for so long to over- 
come this situation but it refuses to yield. One appears 
to have overcome it for a time, perhaps, and then 
it suddenly returns. And sometimes it seems as though 
after wearing oneself out trying to overcome it, seven 
demons have taken the place of the original one. 

If God’s attitude to us is the same as our own 
attitude to ourselves, then the outlook is black indeed. 
If God takes as poor a view of me as I do myself, 
if God does not bear with my bungling, my dishon- 
esty, my. constant failures with greater patience than 
I do myself, then I am bound to give up in despair. 
But God is love. And in Him my nature is truer 
than in myself. In me it is corrupt; in Him it is 
pure. In His most holy patience He holds in His 
love my nature which I myself disfigure so terribly 
and squander so thoughtlessly. From this loving 
patience He sees and bears me. He has infinite con- 
fidence in me. He believes that I am capable of 
making progress. I 

We sometimes feel we must get away from our- 
selves, that we must escape from the old inte the 


new and real, that sometime or other there must 
come what the Bible calls conversion, a decisive 
turning to God. But it does not come, and mean- 
while life wastes away. The older we get the faster 
it goes and the more difficult we find it to believe 
that things can ever be any different. Perhaps the 
greatest thing about God’s patience is the infinite 
possibilities of love and Grace which He holds open 
to life as it hardens in its cowardice and runs on 
to its end. 

Can you take this in? This unspeakable, impossible 
possibility of “hoping against all hope” which, the 
more body and soul harden as life ebbs away, must 
come exclusively from the mind and spirit, from 
the Holy Spirit of God? This is the ultimate depth 
of God’s patience to which we can pray, that He 
may keep open for us the possibility of spiritual 
renewal when all other possibilities have ceased. 


ONE DAY when Jesus 
was walking along He saw a crowd of people. He 
asked what was happening, and they took Him 
through the crowd to show Him. an epileptic boy 
whom the disciples had tried in vain to heal. The 
father implored Jesus to help, but He said: ‘Faithless 
cod misguided generation, how long must I bear 
with you?” 

What did He mean? .. . In the name of Thy 
charity, do not speak to us like this, Lord! Surely 
that is the way we human beings speak. Our life 
ebbs away and we get impatient. We reject anything 
that takes time. But Thou, O Lord, art eternal, Thou 
hast time. We want everything at once since we do 
not know if we shall live to see the morrow. Thou 
workest Thy will through the passing ages, and in 
Thy sight a thousand years are but as a day. We are 
foolish and want things to mature before their time; 
we want to produce things out of their proper time 
and place. Thou, O God, seest through all things. 
Thou containest all possibilities in Thee and yet 
Thou art integral and one. Thou art wise and rejoicest 
that everything occurs in due order. We are sinners, 
stubborn and disobedient sinners. We are impatient 
with others because we hate our own wickedness in 
them. Thou art holy and pure. Thou canst see the 
evil and yet desire the good. Thou canst wait and 
allow time for things to mature. Thou canst extract 
the seed of life from the foulness of decay and make 
it grow. Thou hast the peace of infinite fulfillment. 
So, be patient with us, O God. Help us to cling to 
Thy patience. It is stronger than our bewilderment 
and sin. If Thou wert to say: “My patience is ex- 
hausted,” we should be bereft of all hope and power. 
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POPE PIUS XII ON TV 


At the heart of recent achievements [in the field of television] is 
found a tiny creature, the smallest particle known up to the present: 
the electron. ... The electron leaves the filament of the television 
tube at high temperature, and accelerated by an electronic field, 
acquires a speed of some thousands of kilometers a second. In the 
interior of the tube the particle completes its trajectory in a vac- 
uum, and smashes against the fluorescent screen, which it enlivens 
at the point of impact, making the point directly visible. 

This electronic paintbrush, at the action of two orthogonal electric 
fields, draws in a fraction of a second hundreds of horizontal lines 
whose number varies according to the system used... 

The picture itself is made up of a succession of points of variable 
intensity which the eye perceives in a total impression because of 
the biological phenomenon of the persistence of retinal sensation. 
The same phenomenon allows the eye to follow, with dynamic con- 
tinuity, the discontinuous succession of images, each of which re- 
mains on the screen only a 25th of a second... 

If we next consider the source of the transmission, here again 
the electron appears as the principal element of this marvelous 
spectacle. The image of the object to be televised falls on the sensi- 
tive surface of the orthicon and in each point produces a photoelec- 
tric effect proportional to the light intensity involved. The electronic 
beam, meanwhile, modulated with the same frequency and the same 
characteristics as the electronic beams of the receivers, ranges over 
the surface of the orthicon. By an effect of the spacial charge pres- 
ent at different points with diverse densities due to the photoelectric 
effect just described, an electronic current is obtained which is a 
working out, point by point, of the intensity of the primitive image. 
This modulation of the intensity of the current, once it has been 
properly amplified, is joined with the electromagnetic waves which 
spread throughout space and which in turn are captured by the 
receiving antennae... 

The scope and the value of these means must lead [mankind] to 
consider the grave responsibilities which weigh upon those who, in 
one way or another, determine their use ... Television has already 
appeared in many sections and will appear in even more places, in 
public as well as in the privacy of the home, so that it is possible 
for all to enjoy it in peace and recollection. The good and evil which 
can result at the moment of broadcast or after it are incalculable 
and unforeseen. Make absolutely sure, therefore, that television does 
not serve to spread error and evil. On the contrary, make it an 
instrument of information, formation and transformation. 

Television can above all be of aid to schools and make teaching 
more efficacious by becoming a complementary element in the for- 
mation of the pupils. It is not a question, naturally, of substituting 
for the direct word of the teacher ... But often he has not at hand 
the means that help render the school more efficacious and more 
attractive ... History, art, science, biology, chemistry, physics and 
geography ... are some subjects that may be presented by means 
of television... 

Beyond the influence on school teaching we must consider that 
television can become an efficacious means of helping family unity 
in the home. Not that it can replace other, indispensable, spiritual 
and moral means which can create and fortify bonds of love and 
fidelity between the members of domestic society. Yet .. . certainly 
he is to be praised who succeeds in holding at home both adults and 
little ones without requiring that they give up necessary and useful 
relaxation after days at work and study. Now the spectacle offered 
by television can contribute to this effect by reuniting the whole 
family around the set... 

There also exists another great family—the world-wide commu- 
nity of peoples, the reality of which shows up more plainly every 
day, even if, in fact, it is still seriously compromised by the oppo- 
sition of ideologies and special interests... 

In this, as in the smallest family groups, problems are not easy to 
solve and one must not hope for rapid and simple solutions. But 
who can deny that television may yet present itself to man as an 
efficacious instrument of mutual knowledge and reciprocal under- 
standing? ... 

It is not difficult to foresee the point where this profound knowl- 
edge will urge men to consider themselves ever less strange and 
less indifferent to each other. They will learn to rejoice with those 
who are happy, suffer with those who suffer. It will be easier for 
them to feel themselves members of a single great family: the 
family of God... 
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MANZU 
A great Italian sculptor 


becomes popular 


Sculpture, possibly the oldest of the arts, has 
followed contemporary painting and music in 
their search for new forms, with results that 
have often proved bizarre and incomprehensible. 
But the problem for the traditionalist is just 
the reverse: realism usually issues in sheer dull- 
ness or unbearable sentimentality. Recently, an 
Italian sculptor named Giacomo Manzi: has indi- 
cated that a middle way between the avant garde 
and the traditionalists is possible, by producing 
a series of strong, meditative works that reduce 
reality to simple, almost abstract, but recog- 
nizable forms. 

Now 48, Manzi, a self-taught son of impover- 
ished parents, stands as one of Italy’s leading 
sculptors. An intensely pious man, he concen- 
trates on religious subjects (one recent project 
was his design for the doors of St. Peter’s in 
Rome), although some of his secular works, 
such as his Portrait of a Lady in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, have become famous. 
Along with his lean, graceful saints and sorrow- 
ful Stations of the Cross, he does deft caricatures 
of plump, worldly ecclesiastics. Of his own work 
Manzi says: “Each man has his way of ex- 
pressing the poetry within him. Some sculptors 
try the abstract way. My way is the figurative.” 


Manzii’s elimination of detail and his attention to 

the sweep of natural forms give his figures, like 

that of Saint Charles Borromeo (LEFT) and those of his 
Descent from the Cross (RIGHT) a poetic grace. 
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Subtle changes in line and shape, in two 

almost identical figures, a dignified 

cardinal (LEFT) and a pudgy bishop (BELOW) 
show the sculptor’s skill in 

delineating character with basic forms. The 
portly cleric in prayer (BOTTOM) is another 
of Manzu’s satiric portraits. 


A gaunt, meditative Saint Ambrose, almost 
lost in his episcopal robes, is typical of 
Manzu’s series of statues of the saints. 
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Our SAVIOR hagsc 
but let us therefore not be troubled 
here will be peace. In the meanwhile wwésh 


when the day of His promise will havko 


Nevertheless, brethren, we must kno 


nor avarice, nor impurity; none of ou 
if we desire to ascend in company wit 


We celebrate today the solemnity of théA 


this feast devoutly, virtuouslyffa 


and have our hearts above. For thée 


and His Ascension is ou! 
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hayscended into heaven, beloved brethren, 


ledyn earth. May our minds be there, and 
wyphall ascend with Christ in heart, that 


ugome, we shall follow also in body. 


outhat with Christ ascends neither pride, 
umices will ascend with our Healer. So 
itMim we must desist from sin and evil. 


Ascension of the Lord. By celebrating 


lyaithfully, piously, we ascend with Him 


NMesurrection of the Lord is our hope, 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN SPAIN 


Spain is a country of extremes—light and shadow, the immanence 
of death and the ardor of life, a martial hardness and a serene hu- 
mility. In the following pages Bernhard Moosbrugger’s photographs 
of gypsies dancing, walls white-in the sun, a young girl lying near 
death, make known something of Spain’s troubled and fertile soul. 


A young girl from the country brings a lamb 
to the feast of Saint Isidore at a celebration in Madrid. 


Puffing with exertion, two old women climb 
the sloping streets of an Andalusian village. 


i 
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A peasant woman moves her family and all her possessions on 
the back of a donkey, the strong and wiry beast of burden 
universally used by the poor in Spain. 


P 


A little girl carries her baby sister through the streets of 
a poverty-stricken Andalusian village, past rickety houses made of 
wooden poles and castoff corrugated sheathing. 


The poor die young in Spain. Here, 
through eyes bright with fever, a 
mortally ill little girl in Malaga 

looks up at her bishop, who has come 
to bring her the last sacraments. 


| 


Long service to the Church has etched lines of 
fatigue into the face of an elderly nun in Malaga’s slums. m 
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New servants of the state, young Spanish girls take their 
morning calisthenics at a Falangist school near Madrid. 
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The brilliant, rhythmic voices of twelve-stringed 
guitars ring out in a Madrid street festival. 


Gypsies in Seville dance to 
the melody of a FLAMENCO. 
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PALESTRINA PRESENTS HIS MUSIC TO POPE JULIUS III. 
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Liturgical music on 


An introduction and a basic library of sacred music 
on long-playing records by Paul Hume 


TUS Ii. 


If sacred art has been a neglected 
province of the Church's cultural do- 
main, sacred music has a claim to 
having been even more thoroughly 
ignored. With the exception of Grego- 
rian chant, which in the late nine- 
teenth century the Benedictines of 
Solesmes began to restore and renew, 
the entire treasury of the Church’s 
music has remained closed for gen- 
erations. It was increasingly difficult 
for composers of sacred music even to 
get a hearing for their works. But 
lately a revival has begun, small but 
impressive, and with the advent ten 
years ago of long-playing records an 
unprecedented variety of Church 
music has been made available to an 
audience growing less and less apa- 
thetic. 


On long-playing records you can 


now hear supreme examples of classic 
polyphony which, as Saint Pius X 
pointed out, “reached its greatest per- 
fection in the sixteenth century, owing 


‘to the works of Pierluigi da Pales- 


trina.” You can hear, in flawless mir- 
roring of their singing in the abbey of 
Solesmes, the . Benedictine - monks 
whose authority in the Church’s chant 
is unparalleled. You can hear settings 
of the Mass by two of England’s lead- 
ing composers of own own time, or by 
the outstanding contemporary musi- 
cian of Brazil, or by a rising young 
American Catholic composer. 

Put your needle down on the record 


of Guillaume de Machaut’s Messe de 


Notre Dame and you hear the open- 
ing of the first setting of the Mass ever 


written by one man alone, a Mass 
composed for the coronation of 
Charles V at Rheims in 1364. Or 
try the ornate splendor of Orazio 
Benevoli’s Festival Mass in 53 Parts, 
written by a 25-year-old Roman com- 
poser for the consecration of Salzburg 
Cathedral in 1628. 

Some settings of the Mass are far 


outside of anything we can imagine 


ever being heard inside one of our 
churches.. Leos Janacek’s great Slavic 


outburst, the Glagolithic Mass, has its - 


roots in the peasant strength of Mo- 
ravia. It is more. suited to the at- 
mosphere of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where it was sung in 1930, 


_ than to the interior of a church. In- 


deed, many of the works included in 
our list would be entirely out of place 
in church, except possibly at a sacred 
concert. But in time, in taste and in 


- their vastly varying concepts of the 


worship of God in music, they repre- 
sent something of the universality of 
the Church. 

Until the advent of LP records who 
of us knew from actual experience the 
trumpeted brilliance of Mare Antoine 
Charpentier? Or the sparkling fresh- 
ness of Frescobaldi’s Fiori Musicali, 
or the magnificence of Monteverdi's 
Vespers in Honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin? These are masterworks utterly 
diverse in their approach, but focusing 


‘variously colored lights on separate 


aspects and facets of the teachings and 
beliefs of the Church. 

At a time when the revival of in- 
terest in Gregorian chant is reaching 
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heights undreamed of a generation 
ago, it is a modern miracle that any- 


one in the Church who wishes to hear. 


the monks of Solesmes sing the music 
of which they are the official cus- 
todians can listen to them for eight 
hours or more as they sing the Good 
Friday liturgy, the Mass of the Resur- 
rection or of Christmas, and a hundred 
other selections. 

The list that follows makes no at- 
tempt at comprehensiveness. Well 
over a thousand works of sacred music 
are to be found on LP’s, which means 
that all but the most sophisticated 
listener needs a guide more than a 
catalogue. The records listed here 


range from examples of Gregorian: 


chant to Masses written by contempo- 
raries of many countries. They include, 
as we have said, pieces not meant 
to be played in church at all, and their 
authorship is not confined to Catho- 
lics. But all of them have in common 
a fidelity to the spirit of the Church 
and to her teaching that God the 
Creator welcomes man’s own creative 
expression_of his love. 


Recommended LP 
liturgical records 


ARCHANGELSKY, ALEXANDER (1846-1925) 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: Afonsky, 
NY Cathedral Choir. 12” West. 18247— 
($3.98) 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685-1750) 

Mase in b: Von Karajan, soloists, chorus, 
Phil. Orch. 3-12” Ang. 3500-C (35015/7) 
—( 14.98) 

Missa Brevis No, 1 in F, 5-233: Grisch- 
kat, Swabian Choral Singers. {Sanctus 
No. 1, 12” Ren. X-44—(4.98) 

Missa Brevis No. 2 in A, S-234: Grisch- 


Kat, Swabian Choral Singers. {Sanctus 


No. 2. 12” Ren. X-45—(4.98) 

Missa Brevis No. 3 in g: Grischkat, Swa- 
bian Choral Singers. {Sanctus No. 3. 12” 
Ren. X-46—(4.98) 

Missa Brevis No. 4 in G: Grischkat, 
Swabian Choral Singers. {Sanctus No. 4. 
12” Ren. X-47—(4.98) 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827) 
Mass in C, Op. 86: Moralt, Soloists, Aka- 
demiechor, Vienna Sym. 12”: Vox. PL- 
6300—(4.98) 

Missa Solemnis in D, Op. 123: Bohm, St. 
Hedwig’s Choir, Berlin Phil. 2-12” Dec. 
DX-135—(7.98) 

Klemperer, Akedemiechor, Vienna Sym. 
2-12” Vox PL-6992—(9.96) 

Toscanini, Shaw Chorale, NBC Sym. 
2-12” Vic. LM-6013—(7.96) 


BENEVOLI, ORAZIO (1605-1672) 
Festmesse fur 53 Stimmen: Messner, 


Salzburger Domchoir, Vienna Sym. 12” 
Epic SLC-3035—(5.98) 


BRUCKNER, ANTON (1824-1896) 

Mass in e: Thirn, Hamburg St. Op. 
Chorus & Orch. 12” Tel. 66033—(2.49) 
Mass No. 3 in { “Great”: Grossmann, 
soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna 
St. Phil. 12” Vox PL-7940—(4.98) 


BYRD, WILLIAM (1543-1623) 

Mass for 4 Voices; Mass for 5 Voices: 
Lawrence, Fleet St. Choir. 12” Lon. 
LL-888—(3.98) 


CHAMLEY, JACQUES (1910- 


Missa Salemnis; Chailley, Psallette Notre- 


Dame. {Franck: Prelude. 12” Lon. Int. 
91145—(4.98) 


CHARPENTIER, MARC-ANTOINE 
(1634-1704) 

Mass & Symphony “Assumpta Est Ma- 
ria’: Martini, Jeunesses Musicales. 12” 
Vox PL-8440—(4.98) 

Messe de Minuit: Jouve, ‘Ens. Vocal de 
Paris, Paris Ch. Mus. Soc. Vivaldi: 
Gloria. 12” Duc. 93080—(3.98) 


CHERUBINI, LUIGI (1760-1842) 

Mass in C: Soloists, Chorus, Portsmouth 
Phil. 12” Lyr. 28—-(4.98) 

Requiem in c: Toscanini, Shaw Chorale, 
NBC Sym. 12” Vic. LM-2000—(3.98) 


COUPERIN, FRANCOIS (1668-1773) 
Mass for the Parishes: Gaston Litaize. 
12” Duc. 93039—(3.98) 


DUFAY, GUILLAUME (c. 1400-1474) 

Missa Caput: Stevens, Ambrosian Singers. 
12” Oiseau 50069—(4.98) 

Missa Sine Nomine: Caillard Vocal Ens. 
Langlais. 12” Haydn 9008—(4.98) 


FAURE, GABRIEL ( 

Requiem, Op. 48: Danco, Souray, Anser- 
met, Orch. Suisse Romande. 12” Lon. 
LL-1394—(3.98) 


GABRIEL], ANDREA (1520-1586) 

Missa “Pater Peccavi”: d’Alessi, Treviso 
Cathedral Choir. 12” Vox PL-8370— 
(4.98) 


HARRISON, LOU (1917- - 

Mass for Mixed Chorus, Trumpet, Harp, 
Strings: Hillis, NY Concert Choir & Orch. 
7Killmayer. 12” Epic LC-3307—(3.98) 


HAYDN, PRANZ JOGRF (1732-1809) 
Mass in Time of War, “Paukenmesse,” in 
C: Gillesberger, soloists, chorus, Vienna 
State Opera Orch., 12” Haydn 2021— 
(4.98) 

Missa Cellensis in C, “Mariazellermesse’’: 
Gillesberger, Vienna Sym. Orch. & 
Chorus. 12” Haydn 2011—(4.98) 

Missa St. Joannis de Deo: Heusser, 
Borger, Gillesberger, Akademie Kammer- 
chor, Or. {Missa Brevis. 12” Lyr. 30— 
(4.98) 


Woldike, Copenhagen Choir, Palace 


Chapel Orch. +Songs. 12” Haydn 2064— 
(4.98) 

Missa Sanctae Caeciliae; Gillesberger, 
Vienna Sym. 2-12” Haydn 2028—(9.96) 
Missa Sancti Bernardi de Offida: Woldike, 
Copenhagen Boys’ Choir, Orch. 12” 
Haydn 2048—(4.98) 

Missa Solemnis in d, “Nelson Mass”: 
Rossi, Vienna St. Op. Orch. & Chorus. 
12” 470-—(4.98) 


Sternberg, Vienna Sym. Or. & Cho. 1 
Haydn 2004—(4.98) 
Organ Mass in E, (1766): Seidlhoter 
Grossmann, Akademie Kammerchor, 1} 
Vox PL-7020—(4.98) 


JANACEK, LEOS (1854-1928) 
Slavonic Mass: Michalek, Bakala, choruy 
orch, 12” Urania 7072—-(3.98) 


KALTNECKER 

Mass in Honor of St. Joan of Arc: ME 
Angel Choir, Portland Sym. Chor 
{Palestrina; . Victoria. 12” Educo 40034 
(4.98) 


KODALY, ZOLTAN (1882- 

Missa Brevis in.Tempore Belli: Schaefer, 
Nat'l Presbyterian Choir. {Britten: Ré 
joice in the Lamb. 12” Mc.I. MC-1002— 
(4.98) 


LANGLAIS, JEAN (1907- 
Missa Salve Regina: Deiss, Schola du St, 
Esprit. {Dufay. 12” Haydn 9008—(4.98) 


LASSUS, ORLANDUS (c. 1530-1594) 
Missa “Puisque jay Perdu’”: Gillesberger, 
Vienna Kammerchor. {Palestrina: Miss 
Veni Sponsa Christi. 12” Uni. 1013— 
(3.98) 


MACHAUT, GUILLAUME DE (c. 1300-1377) 
Mass: Notre-Dame; Cape, Pro Musity 
Antiqua (& 10 Secular Works). 12” Deg, 
ARC-3032—(5.98) 


MARTIN, R. P. EMILE (1915- 

Sacred Mass for the Kings of France 
Martin, Chanteurs de St. EBustache (& 
Lotti: Crucifixus). 12” Con’d 4001— 
(4.98) 


MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
(1766-1791) 
Mass in C, K.257, “Credo”: Paumgart 
ner, Camerata Academica des Salzburger 
Mozarteums & Kammerchor. +Miss 
Brevis in D. 12” Epic LC-3323—(3.98) 
Mass in C, K.317, “Coronation”: Marke 
vitch, St. Hedwig’s Choir, Berlin Phil 
Sym. 38. 12” Dec. 9805—(3.98) 
Mass in c, “The Great’, K.427: Moralt, 
Vienna Ch. Choir, Vienna Sym. 2-12" 
Epic SC-6009—(9.96) 
Missa Brevis in D, K.194: Paumgartnet, 
Camerata Academica des Salzburgef 
Morarteums & Kammerchor. {Mass in C 
“Credo”. 12” Epic LC-3323—(3.98) 
Missa Brevis in D, K.194; in C, K.220: 
Grossmann, Vienna Sym. 12” Vox PL 
7060—(4.98) 
Offertorium, K.72; Kyrie, K.341: Sterm 
berg, Salzburg Morarteum Orch. +Schutg 
12” Per. 519—(4.98) 
Requiem, K.626: Horenstein, Singvereit, 
Pro Musica Sym. 12” Vox DL-270— 
(6.95) 
Seefried, Jochum, Vienna St. Op. Chorus, 
Vienna Sym. 12” Dec. 9835—(3:98) 
Seefried, Jochum, Vienna St. Op. Chorus, 
Vienna .Sym. (Complete Liturgy). 2-12 
Dec. ARC-3048/9—(11.96) 
Seefried, Tourel, Simoneau, Warfield, 
Walter, NY. Phil. 12” Col. ML-5012— 
(3.98) 


OCKEGHEM, JOHANNES (1430-1495) 


Missa Prolationum: Fleetwood Singers. 
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PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI (c. 1524-1594) 
Mima Assumpta est Maria: 

Deoft Choirs, {Magnificat, Stabat Mater. 
Con 1231—(3.98) 

| Misa Brevis (& Ascendo ad Patrem): 
~ Welch Chorale. 12” All. 3097—(5.95) 
Missa Iste Confessor; Missa sine Nomine: 
Welch Chorale. 12” Lyr. 49—(4.98) 
Missa Papae Marcelli: De Nobel, Nether- 
lands Ch. Choir. ¢Choral Col. 12” Epic 
4LC-3045—(3.98) 

Theuring, Vienna Akademie Kammer- 
| chor. 12” West. 18364—(3.98) 

Missa Papae Marcelli; Missa Assumpta 
fist Maria: Grossmann, Pro Musica 
Choir. 12”. Vox PL-10020—(4.98) 

Missa Veni Sponsa Christi: Gillesberger, 
Vienna Kammerchor. +Lassus. 12” Uni. 
1013—(3.98) 


PARAY, PAUL (1886- 

Mass Commemorating the 500th Anni- 
yersary of the Death of Joan of Arc: 
Yeend, Lloyd, Paray, Detroit, Sym. & 
Rackham Sym. Choir. 12” Mer. 50128— 
(3.98) 


ROSSINI, GIOACCHINO (1792-1868) 
Messe Solennelle: Morelli, Orch. Soc. 


Quartetto. 12” Per. 588—(4.98) 


RUBBRA, EDMUND (1901- 

Missa in honorem Sancti Dominici: 
Lawrence, Fleet St. Choir. +Vaughan 
Williams: Mass. 12” Lon. LL-805— 
(3.98) 


SATIE, ERIK (1866-1925) 

Mass for the Poor: Mason, Randolph, 
| chorus. {Schonberg: Variations. 12” Es. 
507—(4.98) 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ (1797-1828) 

Mass in E,: Moralt, soloists, Akademie 
Kammerchor, Vienna Sym. 12” Vox 
PL-7840—(4.98) 

Mass in G: Shaw Chorale. }Bach:Motet; 
Brahms:Lieder. 12” Vic. LM-1784— 
(3.98) 

Mass in G; Miriam’s Siegesgesang; 
Hymne: Grossmann, Akademiechor, 
Vienna Sym. 12” Vox PL-7510—(4.98) 

Mass in A,: Grossmann, Akademie Kam- 
merchor, Pro Musica Orch. 12” Vox 
PL-9760—(4.98). 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR (1882- 
Mass; Two Motets: De Nobel, Nether- 


lands Ch. Choir, Orch. {Les Noces. 12” 
Epic LC-323 1—(3.98) 


Noces. 12” Vox PL-8630—(4.98) 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH (1872- 
Mass in g (1923): Lawrence, Fleet St. 
Choir. +Rubbra. 12” Lon. 
(3.98) 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901) 

Requiem: De Sabata, La Scala Chorus & 
Orch. 2-12” Ang. 3520-B (35158/9)— 
(9.98) 

Fricsay, St. Hedwig’s Choir, RIAS Sym. 
2-12” Dec. DX-118—(7.98) 

Toscanini, Shaw Chorale, NBC Sym. 2- 
12” Vic. LM-6018—(7.96) 


VICTORIA, TOMAS LUIS DE (1548-1611) 
Masses: O Quam Gloriosum; O Magnum 
Mysterium: Welch Chorale. 12” Lyr. 46 
~—(4.98) 


® Messa da Requium “Officium Defunc- 
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Hillis, NY Concert Choir & Orch. ¢Les * 


LL-805— _ 


torum”: Camillucci, Lecco Choral Acd’y. 
12” Vox PL-8930—(4.98) 

Missa Dominicalis: Mt. -Angel Choir, 
Portland Sym. Choir. }Palestrina:Mag- 
nificat; Kalttnecker:Mass. 12” Edueo 4003 
—(5.95) 


Instrumental works 


DUPRE, MARCEL (1886- 


' Stations of the Cross, Op. 29: C. Watters, 


organ. 2-12” Classic 1009—(4.98) 
Symphonie Passione: Pierre Cochereau. 
12” Oiseau 50112—(4.98) 

C. Watters, organ. 12” Classic 1020— 
(4.98) 


FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO (1583-1643) 
Fiori Musicali: Muller. .+Toccate. 12” 
Dec. ARC-3054—(5.98) 


HINDEMITH, PAUL (1895- 

Mathis der Maler (1934): Hindemith, 
Berlin Phil. +Symphonic Dances. 12” 
Dec, 9818—(3.98) 

Ormandy, Phila. Orch. }Concert. 12” 
Col. ML-4816—(3.98) 

Nobilissima Visione (1938): Klemperer, 
Phil. Orch. +Brahms:Haydn Var. 12” 
Ang. 35221—(4.98) 


MESSIAEN, OLIVIER (1908- 

L’Ascension (Four Symphonic Medita- 
tions): .Stokowski, NY Phil. +Vaughan 
Williams:Sym. 6. 12” Col. ML-4214— 
(3.98) 

Banquet Celeste; L’Ascension for Organ: 
Watters. +Schonberg Var. 12” Classic 
1004—(4.98) 


‘Gregorian chant 


Gregorian Chant: 4-12” Per, 569; 570, 

576, 707—(4.98 each) 
Benedictine Monks, Beuron—Christ- 
mas Vespers. 10” Dec. 7546-—(2.98) 
Easter Sunday Mass. 12” Dec. ARC- 
3001-——(5.98) 
Gajard, Solesmes Choir. 2-12” Vic. 
LCT-6011—(7.96) 


Gajard, Solesmes Choir. 5-12” Lon.‘ 


LLA-14—-(24.90) 
Ascension—Assumption. 12” 
LL-1464—(3.98) 

Christmas, Ist & 3rd Masses. 12” 
Lon. LL-1384—(3.98) 
Easter Mass & Office Excerpts. 12” 

» Lon., LL-1408—(3.98) 

Good Friday Liturgy. 12” Dec. 
ARC-3050—(5.98) 

Ordinary of the Mass. 4-10” Lon. 
LSA-17 ($2.98 each) 
Pentecost—Corpus Christi. 12” Lon. 
LL-1463—(3.98) 

Informal Discourses on Spirit & Teéch- 

nique of Gregorian. 4-12” GIA EL-1 

— (23.92) 

Mt. Angel Choir. 12” GIA MA-1— 

(5.98) 


Lon. 


Wol. 2. 12” GIA MA-2—(5.98) 


Holy Week Chants. 2-12” GIA EL-5 
—(11.96) 
Office & Missa Defunctorum. 12” Dec. 
ARC-3031—-( 5.98) 
Pius X Choir—Requiem. 10” GIA 
PX-1—(4.75) 
Masses 8, 9; Credos ‘x 3. 10” GIA 
PX-2—(4.75) 


Walter, Westminster Choir, NY 


Masses 4, 11; Ambrosian Gloria; 
Credo 4. 10” GIA PX-3—(4.75) 

Masses 5, 12, 17,-18. 10° GIA PX-4 
—(4.75) 


Roger Wagner Chorale. 10” GIA. 
LAY-106—(4.75) 
8 Introits in 8 Modes. 10” GIA 


LL-111—(4.75) 
_ Schola des Peres du Saint-Esprit. 12” 
Ang 35116—(4.98) 
Schola of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 2-10” 
GIA LU-1, 2—(4.75 each) 
Schola of Sisters of St. Benedict— 
Mass 10, Responses. 10” GIA BN-1— 
(4.75) 
Mass 1, Antiphons, etc. 10” GIA 
BN-2—(4.75) 
Sanbrook Abbey Schola. 2-10” GIA 
SA-1, 2—(9.50) 
Trappist Monks—Laudate Dominum. 
12” Col. ML-4394—(3.98) 


Choral works 


BACH, CARL PHILIPP EMANUEL 
(1714-1788) 

Magnificat: Prohaska, Choir, Vienna State 
Op. Or. 12” Bach 552—.(4.98) 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685-1750) 


Magnificat in D: Colombo, St. Anthony 


‘Singers, Kalmar Orch. 12” Oiseau 50101 


—(4.98) 
Leitner, chorus, orch. 12” Dec. 9557— 
(3.98) 

Reinhardt, Pro Musica Or., Chorus. 12” 
Vox PL-8890—(4.98) - 
St. John Passion: Grossmann, Soloists, 
Akademiechor, Vienna Sym. 3-12” Vox 
PL-6553—(15.94) 

Ramin, St. Thomas Choir, Gewandhaus 
Orch, 3-12” Dec. ARC-3045/7—(17.94): . 
St. Matthew Passion: Grossmann, solo- 
ists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Ch. 
Orch. 3-12” Vox PL-8283—(15.94) 
Laszlo, Roessel-Majdan, Cuenod, Mun- 


teanu, Scherchen. 4-12” West. 4402— 
(15.60) 
Mengelberg, soloists, chorus, Con- 


certgsbouw Orch. 3-12” Col. SL-179— 
(15.94) 


BERLIOZ, HECTOR (1803-1869) 

L’Enfance du Christ (oratorio), Op. 25: 
Cluytens, Paris Orch. 2-12” Vox PL-7122 
—(9.96) 

Scherman, soloists, Choral Art Soc., 
Little Orch. Soc. 2-12” Col. SL-199— 
(9.96) 

Te Deum, Op. 22: Beecham, London 
Phil. Choir, Royal Phil. 12” Col. 
ML-4897—(3.98) 


BRITTEN, BENJAMIN (1913- 
Ceremony of Carols: Britten, Copenhagen 
Boys Choir. {Britten. Simple Sym. 12” 
Lon, LL—1336—(3.98) 

Callaway, Washington Cathedral Choir. 
+Te Deum. 12” McI. MC—1004—(4.98) 
Te Deum (1934); Hymn to St. Cecilia: 
Callaway,, Washington Cathedral Choir. 
tCeremony. 12” McI. MC-1004—(4.98) 


BRUCKNER, ANTON (1824-1896) 
Te Deum: Jochum, Hamburg Phil. {Sym. 
8. 3-12” Dec. DX-109—( 11.98) 

Phil. 
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?Mahier:Kindertotenlieder. 12” Col. ML- 
4980—(3.98) 


BUXTEHUDE, DIETRICH (1637-1707) 
Magnificat & Cantata: Grischkat, 
gart Orch. 12” Ren. X-30—(4.98) 


CARISSIMI, GIACOMO (1605-1674) 
Jepthe: Wolters, Norddeutscher 
+Monteverdi: Lamento. 12” Dec. ARC- 
3005—(5.98) 

Jonas (oratorio): Gerelli, soloists, chorus, 
Milan. +Vivaldi:Stabat Mater. 12” Vox 
PL-7180—(4.98) 


MARC-ANTOINE 
(1634-1704) 


Magnificat; Motets: Chorale Jeunesses 
Musicales. 12” Haydn 102—(4.98) ~ 

Te Deum; Oculi Omnium, etc.: Martini. 
Jeunesses Musicales. 12” Haydn 2065— 
(4.98) 


COUPERIN, FRANCOIS (1668-1773) 
Lecons de Tenebres: Alarie, Retchitzka 


(& Motet). 12” Duc. 93077—(3.98) 


DUFAY, GUILLAUME (c. 1400-1474) 
Sacred Songs (5) & 8 Madrigale e Caccie: 
Cape, Pro Musica Antiqua. 12” Dec. 
ARC-3003—(5.98) 


DVORAK, ANTONIN (1841-1904) 
Stabat Mater, Op. 58: Talich, soloists, 
Czech Singers, Czech Phil. 2-12” Urania 
234—(7.96) 


ELGAR, EDWARD (1857-1934) 
Dream _ of Gerontius, Op. 38 -(1900): 
Lewis, Cameron, Sargent, Huddersfield 
Choral Soc., Liverpool Phil. 2-12” Ang. 
3543-B (35385/6)—(9.98) 


GABRIELI, GIOVANNI (1557-1613) 
Motets: d’Alessi, Capella di Treviso. = 
Vox PL-8830—(4.98) 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK (1685-1759) 
Israel in Egypt: Sargent, Huddersfield 
Choral Soc., Liverpool Phil. 2-12” Ang. 
3550-B (35386/7)—(9.98) 

Messiah: Sargent, Huddersfield Soc., 
‘Liverpool Phil. 3-12” Ang. 3510-C 
(35123/5)—(14.98) 

Scherchen, London Phil. Choir, London 
Sym. 3-12” West. 3306—( 13.50) 
Messiah (excerpts): Scherchen, London 
Phil. Choir, London. Sym. 12” West. 
18099—(3.98) 

Te Deum for. Peace of Utrecht: Woldike, 
Danish State Radio Orch., Chorus. ¢Cor- 
onation Anthem. 12” Haydn 2046— 
(4.98) 


HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEF (1732-1809) 

- Creation (oratorio): Seefried, Holm, Borg, 
Markevitch, St. Hedwig’s Choir, Berlin 
Phil. 2-12” Dec. DX-138—(7.98) 
Woldike, Vienna St. Op. Chorus & Orch. 
2-12” Van. 471/2 (9.96) 

Seven Last Words of Christ, Op. 51: Bos- 
ton Sym. Quartet. 12” Vic. LM-1949— 
(3.98) 

Stabat Mater: Gillesberger, soloists, Aka- 
demiechor, Vienna Sym. 2-12” Vox PL- 
7412—(9.96) 


HINDEMITH, PAUL (1895- 

Geistliche Motetten for Soprano & Piano: 
Seefried, Werba. tMozart:Re Postore; 
Rondo. 12” Dec. 9768—(3.98) 


Das Marienleben (Revised Version 1948): 
James. 2-12” Lyr. 6—(4.98) 
Tourel. 2-12” Col. SL-196—(9.96) 


HONEGGER, ARTHUR (1892-1955) 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher (1938): Zorina, 


Lloyd, Ormandy, Temple! Univ. Choirs, 


Phila. Orch. 2-12” Col. SL-178—(9.96) 


KODALY, ZOLTAN (1882- 

Te Deum: Jurinac, Poell, Wiener Chor, 
Swoboda, Vienna Sym. }Theatre. 12” 
West. 18455—(3.98) 


LALANDE, MICHEL (1657-1726) 


De Profundis: Couraud, S. Ger. Radio 


Chorus, Pro Musica Sym. 12” Vox 
PL-9040—(4.98) 


LEONINUS (12th Century) 
Notre Dame Organa: Oberlin, Bressler, 
Perry, Barab. 12” EA 0021—(4.98) 


LOTTI, ANTONIO (c. 1667-1740) 
Crucifixus for 6 Voices: Martin, Chan- 
teurs de Saint-Eustache. {Martin, R. P. 


‘Emile. 12” Con’d 4001—(4.98) 


LULLY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1632-1687) 
Miserere: Ritchie, Deller, Lewis. 10” 
Oiseau 53003—(3.98) 


MONTEVERDI, CLAUDIO (1567-1643) 

Lamento d’Arianna; Sancta Maria ora 
pro nobis: Hongen, St. Hedwig’s Choir. 
tCarissimi. 12” Dec. ARC-3005—(5.95) 


MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
(1756-1791) 

Dixit et Magnificat, K.193: Schmeidel, 
Mozarteum Orch., Chorus. +Missa. 12” 
Lyr. 18—(4.98) 

Exsultate, Jubilate, K.165: Gueden, 
Erede, Vienna Phil. +Arias. 10” Lon. 
LS-68 1—(2.98) 

Stader, Fricsay, RIAS Sym. Rossini: 
Stabat. 2-12” Dec. DX-132—(7.98) 
Litaniae de Venerabili Altaris Sacra- 
mento, K.243: Lewis, St. Anthony 
Singers, Boyd - Neel Orch. 12” Oiseau 
50086—(4.98) 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI (c. 1524-1594) 
Choral Works: Sistine Chapel Choir. 12” 
Ren. X-55—(4.98) 

Magnificat:- Mt. Angel Choir, Portland 
Sym. Choir. Victoria; Kaltnecker. 12” 
Educo 4003—(5.95) 

Strassburg Choral Soc. 12” Per. 513— 
(4.98) 

Magnificat; Stabat Mater; Missa As- 
sumpta est Maria: Boepple, Dessoff 
Choirs. 12” Con. 1231—(3.98) 

Vergini; Stabat Mater; Super Flumina 
Babylonis: Camillucci, Lecco Choral 
Academy Choir. 12” Vox 9740—(4.98) 


PERGOLESI, GIOVANNI (1710-1736) 

Salve Regina: Glaz, Solomon, Ch. Ens. 
+Bach:Can. 53, 170. 12” MGM 3156— 
(3.98) 

Stabat Mater: Rossi, Akademie Kammer- 
chor. 12” Bach 549—(4.98) 

Sailer, Muench, Kehr, Mainz Ch. Orch. 
12” Vox PL-9960—(4.98) 


PEROTINUS (c. 17180-1236) 

Notre Dame Organa: Oberlin, Bressler, 
Perry, Barab. {Leoninus. 12” EA 0021— 
(4.98) 


SAMMARTINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1698-1775) 

Cantata No. 5 for Fridays in Lent: Tyle:, 
Amadini, Bianchini, Jenkins, Italian Ch, 
12” Haydn 75—(4.98) 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (1659-1725) 
Stabat Mater: Giancolo, Truccato-Pace, 
Ephrikian, Scuola Veneziana Orch. 12" 
Vox PL-7970—(4.98) 


SCHMITT, FLORENT (1870- 
Psalm XLVII: Duval, Tzipine, Orch, 
Paris Con. 12” Ang. 35020—(4.98) 


TALLIS, THOMAS (c. 1505-1585) 
Lamentations of Jeremiah: Deller, Con- 
sort of Singers (& 5 Hymns). 12” Bach 
551—(4.98) 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901) 

Quattro Pezzi Sacri: Rehmann, Aachen 
Cathedral Choir, Or. 12” Dec. 9661— 
(3.98) 


VIVALDI, ANTONIO (c. 1675-1741) 
Beatus vir (Psalm No. 1): Grischkat, Pro 
Musica Orch, 12” Vox PL-7140—(4.98) 
Dixit: Ephrikian, Scuola Veneziana Chor, 
& Ch. Or. 12” Per. 537—(4.98) 
Juditha Triumphans (oratorio): Ephrikian, 
Scoula Veneziana Chor. & Or. 12” Per, 
557—(4.98) 

Laudate Pueri Nos. 1 and 2: Ephrikian, 
Scuola Veneziana. .12” Ren. X-50— 
(4.98) 

Stabat Mater: Amadini, Gerelli, Angeli- 
cum Orch. Milan. ¢Carissimi:Jonas. 12" 
Vox PL-7180—(4.98) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

d@ Alessi, Choir of Capella di Treviso: 
Gabrieli, Asola, Nasco, Porta. 12” Vox 
PL-8790—(4.98) 

Venetian Motets: 2-12” Vox PL-8030. 
8610—(4.98 each) 

Capella Clasica Polifonica: Spanish 
Music. 12” Ang. 35257—(4.98) 
Quartetto Pelifonico: 13th-16th Cent. 12” 
Lon. LL-995—(3.98) 

Trapp Family Singers: At Home with the 
Trapp Family. 12” Dec. 9793—(3.98) 
Vienna Choir Boys: 12” Col. ML-4873— 
(3.98) 


NOTE; Capital letters indicate major keys; 
small letters, minor keys. Listing follow- 
ing dagger (+) describes reverse side of 
record. Abbreviations of recording com- 


. panies: All., Allegro; Ang., Angel; Col. 


Columbia; Con., Concert Hall; Con'd, 
Concord; Dec., Decca; Duc., Ducretet- 
Thomson; EA, Experiences Anonymes; 
Es., Esoteric; GIA, Gregorian Institute; 
Lon., London; Lon. Int., London Inter- 
national; Lyr., Lyrichord, Mcl., Mcln- 
tosh; Mer., Mercury; Per., Period; Ren., 
Renaissance; Tel., T nken; Uni., Uni- 
corn; Van., Vanguard; Vic., RCA Victor; 
West., Westminster. 


All records in this article are listed as 
they appear in the Schwann Long Playing 
Record Catalog (Apr., 1956), a copy of 
which will be sent on request to JUBILEE. 

Prices quoted in this article are the 
manofacturers’ suggested list prices and 
are subject to change without notice. 
Angel Records are listed at factory sealed 
package price, but are also available at 
$3.48 per record without notes or libretto: 
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The Jubilee 


legend 


ONCE THERE WAS a man who was not 
satisfied. He had an apostolic urge for 
which he could find no outlet, and 
besides he needed a little extra money 
to buy little extra things. Putting the 
two things together he decided to an- 
swer an ad for persons to represent his 
favorite magazine. He wrote away, re- 
ceived a warm reply, and one day, 
armed with propaganda, he set out. At 
the first house he stopped at, he found 
himself preceded by the Fuller Brush 
man, who was deep in earnest conver- 
sation with an obviously impressed 
housewife. Our hero, timid, unskilled, 
having nothing to offer but the truth, 
waited tremblingly. At last, while the 
money and brushes were changing 
hands, he saw his chance. “I have here, 
Madam .. .” he began. Absently the 
woman took the proffered magazine, 
the fingers of her other hand running 
pensively over the bristles of the 
shiny new hair-brush. Dreamily, she 
gave the man the information he asked 
for, which he then wrote down in his 
subscription book, accepted a receipt 
and closed the door. From then on the 


_ JUBILEE agent (for such he was) knew 


exactly what he had to do. He would 
keep his eye open for Fuller Brush 
men, trail them, follow them up to a 
house and repeat his actions of the first 
day. It always worked. He gained so 
much apostolic satisfaction and made 
so much money that he never once 
questioned the validity of his methods. 
But one day, a year after he had begun 


agent: 


his work, he decided to retrace his steps 
and find out what had happened in the 
homes he had first visited. He went 
back to the very first. Spying the Fuller 
man a half block behind him, he re- 
solved on a bold move. He rang the bell. 
The woman appeared, saw the maga- 
zine in his hand and snatched it with 
a delighted gasp. Just then the Fuller 
man came up, opening his sample case 
as he approached. “I have here, Madam 
...” he began. The woman absently 
reached out for the brush, her eyes 
meanwhile running fascinatedly over 
the contents page of the magazine she 
held. Dreamily, she reached in her 
pocketbook and handed the Fuller man 
a bill, then, deeply engrossed in the 
magazine, she went back into the house. 
Moral: A new broom may sweep 
clean, but a new magazine sweeps 


everything before it. 


Nore: this story describes what happened 
to just one JUBILEE agent. Others have had 
equally strange and wonderful experiences. 
If you’d like to discover for yourself how 
much pleasure lies in introducing JUBILEE 
to your friends, neighbors, the cop on the 
beat and the man on the flagpole, write 
today to: 

Mr. Thomas Lynn 

Field Manager 

JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


He’ll send you the necessary material and 


* tell you how you can earn extra money as 


well as a dividend in satisfaction by rep- 
resenting JUBILEE as a subscription agent. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY BY DAVID HERMAN 


The story of a holy man 


He is 

Nicholas Sklyros, a native 
of Greece, a 

poor man whose hobby is 
helping others 


with money or gifts. 
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Nick is a simple man who lives on 
East 28th Street 

in a tenement full of poor people. 

He has a roommate whose name is 


Nicholas Beys; he too is a 
kind old man, and is 
75 years old. 
Nicholas Sklyros and 
Nicholas Beys 
read together, argue together 
and laugh together. 
Both are very religious. 
Nick Sklyros came to this 
new world thirty years ago. 


He was a veteran of 
the Greek Army (1912-1920), 
an Evzone, one of those 
colorfully skirted fighters 
who fought Turks and Russians. 
Nick told me his belief was great, 
that many times bullets came so close he 
could have been hit. 
But Nick felt he couldn’t kill. He 
went through the army trying 
hard to be a soldier 
without killing. 


Free of family ties, with his sisters 

married and parents dead, Nick tackled 
the green land of America. 

Nick started a coffee shop in Pittsburgh. 

But his partner had children to support 


to his partner. All he kept was his fare 


MAY, 1957 


and needed $4,000. Nick looked at his strong 
hands and decided he must give the business 


to New York. There he sold Hood River 
apples in front of Grand Central Terminal, 
an easy life with ample profits at a nickel 
an apple. 

With the profits he set up a shoeshine stand 
on Fourteenth Street. When a countryman 
came along and wanted to buy the stand, 
Nick gave it to him and again walked away 
into the land of opportunity. 

Then came a succession of businesses— 

hot tamales in Chicago, 
coffee and buns in Boston—until 
he took a job in New York with the 
Shuttle Inn, nineteen years ago, as a cook. 
(He is a good workman, a cook with a 
singleness of purpose, prompt, efficient. ) 
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Nick soon discovered that New York 
was full of Greek churches where merely for 
the asking one could find out which families 
were in difficulty, with sickness, 
unemployment or debt. 

Nick’s greatest pleasure :is to walk into 


a house full of trouble, slip an envelope 
containing perhaps his entire salary of $54.55 
under the door and vanish. 
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I once found him weeping in church. 


I wondered why. 
I soon found the answer from Nick’s 
roommate: 
“Nick believes no man is perfect; we are 
all sinners, but he goes to the house 
of God to repent and 
to ask forgiveness.” 
Nick believes that if we have faith in God 
we are kings, and should live like a king, 
doing what is right. 


Nick has worked all his life, and he will go 
on working as long as he lives. He says 
he has helped people for only thirty years; 
he will try to help for another thirty. 


= 
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The peripatetic 


heckler 


Joseph Christie, S.J. is a robust London orator whose 
quick-witted thrusts made him the nemesis of Oxford 
debaters and Hyde Park haranguers. From the famous 
Jesuit residence on Farm Street, he chaplained a YCW 
group from a working class parish and a journalists’ 
club which met in a Fleet Street pub. Now in the U. S. 
for a year’s stint as lecturer in apologetics at Mil- 
waukee’s Marquette University, he’s still holding forth 
at tea time in the clamorous student union and before 
staid honor groups in the evening. Pleased by the large 
number of Catholic colleges in the U. S., Father Christie 
feels American Catholics are headed for an intellectual 
Golden Age (“Come a century, or so.”). “I’ve got to 
find out what makes. it all happen, you know,” he says, 
and so he spends his free time touring the Midwest giv- . 
ing lectures and quizzing friends. Here Father Christie 
enjoys a rare moment of repose, seated in the traditional 
leather armchair at Marquette’s Jesuit residence. 
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May, 1957 


Joseph Conrad 


A biography of 


an old popular favorite 


The Sea Dreamer, by Gerard Jean- 
Aubry (Doubleday, $4.50), is herald- 
ed by its publisher as “a definitive 
biography of Joseph Conrad.” It ob- 
viously isn’t that. What it is is a sur- 
prisingly full account—it runs to on- 
ly 286 pages, plus appendixes and 
bibliography—of Conrad’s childhood 
in Poland, his astonishing career as 
a seaman, and his even more astonish- 
ing career as a writer, which began 
suddenly and inexplicably when he 
was thirty-two and lasted, of course, 
the rest of his life. The details are all 
here—the dates of his voyages, the 
names and personalities of his ship- 
mates, the often painful evolution of 
his novels, the fluctuating state of 
his finances, the correspondence with 
uncles and cousins and in-laws and 
backers and publishers and fellow- 
writers, the progress of diseases, like 
gout and malaria, that he picked up 
on his travels, and, sketchily and dis- 


creetly, the events that marked his - 


few love affairs. Mr. Jean-Aubry gives 
us, essentially, a log of Conrad’s life, 
and what interpretive material there 
is is drawn from Conrad’s own writ- 


ings and from letters written to him 
by friends and relatives; these quota- 
tions are copious, and must amount 
to a quarter of the book. 

In other words, Mr. Jean-Aubry, 
a close friend of Conrad’s, who trans- 
lated many of Conrad’s works into 
French and who is said to have spent 
twenty-three years in the preparation 
of this book, has gone about his task 
in a pedestrian and painstaking man- 
ner, and has let Conrad and the facts 
of his life speak for themselves. With 
another subject, this approach might 
have led only to a monumental dull- 
ness; with Conrad, it led to what, for 
all its thickets of detail, is an enor- 
mously exciting book. After reading 
it, if we do not know Conrad, we do 
know what happened to him; if we 
do not know what motivated the ma- 
jor decisions of his life—and one of 
the striking things about his life was 
that so much of it was determined not 
by drifting, but by decision—we do 
know when and under what circum- 
stances he made them. In the end a 
great deal remains shadowy, incom- 
prehensible, charged with unfathom- 
able implications, and our way of pur- 
suing him further is in his novels; it 
is in those tales of the sea and of 
espionage, of violence and, now and 
then, of love, of human deterioration 
and fortitude, that the secret lies—a 
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BRIDEGROOM 
AND BRIDE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


No one has ever been in such demand to 
utter the happy and appropriate word 
at weddings as Msgr. Ronald Knox. Here 
are twenty-five of these best of all wed- 
ding gifts, all different, no idea re- 
peated, and all well worth remembering. 
Any bridegroom and bride will be the 
happier for having read them. 

$2.50 


RELIGION AND 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF JUNG 


by Raymond Hostie, S.J. 


The author has studied Jung‘s work thor- 
oughly, and knows him personally. He 
believes much in his work is valuable, 
but nevertheless disagrees with him 
fundamentally. Not everybody's book, 
but psychologists will fling themselves 
upon it with cries of joy, and we like 
them to be happy, too. 

$3.50 


THE THING 
Why | Am a Catholic 


by G. K. Chesterton 


A reprint in the Thomas More Books to 
Live series of one of Chesterton's best 
volumes of related essays. 

$3.00 


THE GEOMETRY 
OF ART AND LIFE 


by Matila Ghyka 


ioe: Reprinted because artists and architects 
ms clamored for it. Illus. $4.50 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


secret perhaps ultimately impossible 
to decode but worth even a partial 
decoding. 

In Conrad, mysteries abound, and 
many of them are familiar. A Polish 
boy, bookish and withdrawn, whose 
father wore himself out in his coun- 
try’s tragic struggle for freedom from 
Czarist Russia, decides to go to sea; 
against all sorts of obstacles, he does 
go to sea. Based for a time in Mar- 
seille, he gets into a series of scrapes 
and escapades—gun-running, a duel, 
a romance with a remote, now indis- 
tinct woman, bouts of headlong and, 
it would seem, riotous living. At 
twenty-one, broke and disheartened, 
he arrives in England, where he takes 
a job on a coasting vessel and learns 
the language; in spite of a thick ac- 
cent, which he is to retain all his life, 
he rises in his profession—able- 
bodied seaman, third mate, and so 
on up to captain—as he sails in Ma- 
layan waters and the South Seas. He 
prefers sailing ships, and loathes 
steamships. At thirty-one, he is mas- 
ter of his own ship, an aristocratic 
captain, unlike his boozy, blowsy con- 
freres, who carries a cane and has an 
unbreachable reserve; an unhappy 
though, apparently, reticent and per- 
functory courtship, and he quits his 
command. An impulse leads him to a 
wretched trip to the Belgian Congo; 
a pretty much simultaneous impulse 
leads him to pick up a pen and start 
his first novel, Almayer’s Folly. Six 
years pass before it is finished and 
published. From then on, although 
he frequently dreams of returning to 
sea, he remains a writer, and in 
this field, again, through tribulations, 


uncertainties, and long stretches when © 


he can’t set a word on paper, he as- 
cends the ladder. Here, too, his career 
is full of dark spots, paradoxes, and 
improbabilities. His adventure stories 
are remarkable for their authenticity 
(bafflingly, he often uses the names 
of real people, and all but one of his 
novels is deeply rooted in actual ex- 
perience), but they are symbolic 
stories, too; they suggest a philoso- 
phy—but only suggest one (E. M. 
Forster has said that they arouse the 
suspicion that this concealed philoso- 
phy is a vapor). He writes endlessly 
to his friends about his problems and 
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If you dislike being 
gripped by a novel, avoid— 


SOUND OF A 
DISTANT HORN 


by Sven Stolpe 


This is the first novel by Sven Stolpe to be 
translated into English. He is a Swedish 
convert to the Faith, and his novels are 
making something of a sensation in 
Europe, especially in Germany. 


Sound of a Distant Horn is the story 
of three men and their relations with 
two women. One of the men is a Catholic 
dying of cancer and all but out of the 
Church; one is an agnostic doctor, at 
once maddened and baffled by religion; h 
one a famous society preacher who sud- r 
denly sees himself as he is and nearly h 
dies of the experience. The lives of the 8 


three touch and diverge and touch again. d 
The deepest spiritual themes are ex- if 
plored, but in their concrete realization 8 


in individual men and women. There is 
no forcing of reality (it may be a relief to — 
know that no one becomes a Catholic in 
the course of the book). The psychology, 
or rather the sub-psychology, of sin and 
grace is profoundly understood. 


$3.95 at any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains, among other 
things, an article on the above book by 
Philip Scharper: one on Religion and the 
Psychology of Jung by Father Joseph 
Donceel, S.J., extracts from Bridegroom 
and Bride and The Thing. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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aims in writing—one is surprised at 
the note of self-pity, of an almost 
adolescent petulance, in some of his 
letters—and yet he never truly defines 
them; the closest he comes is to say, 
“The earth is a temple where there 
js going on a mystery play, childish 
and poignant, ridiculous and awful 
enough, in all conscience. . . . I’ve 
tried to write with dignity, not out of 
regard for myself, but for the sake 
of the spectacle, the play with an 
obscure beginning and an unfathom- 
able dénowement.” 

The paradoxes accumulate. A stern 
believer in discipline and self-disci- 
pline, highly conservative and more 
British than the British, Conrad re- 
tains a high-strung, explosive Polish 
quality and he exposes the primitive, 
murderous, civilization-destroying 
brute buried in every man, certainly, 
it would be justifiable to suppose, in 
himself. An Englishman by adoption 
and citizenship, a Frenchman at times 


by taste, he is also a Polish nationalist, 


unforgetting and unrelenting. A true 
and careful chronicler of the sea, he 
uses the physical sea as a jumping- 
off place into the sea that appears in 
dreams, the interior sea. 

Though Mr. Jean-Aubry leaves a 
lot unanswered, he provides the in- 
dispensable evidence. On one point, 
however, he is strangely silent. Con- 
rad was born a Catholic. In Poland, 
he attended a parochial school. Pre- 
sumably, as a young man he aban- 
doned the Church, never to return to 
it; undoubtedly the facts are available 
somewhere. In this biography, there 
is not a word about his adult attitude 
toward Catholicism. 

—Rosert RUSSELL 


Epwin Vincent O’Hara, American Prel- 
ate, by J. G. Shaw (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $4.00). A pleasant, if not par- 
ticularly profound, biography of the 
Minnesota farm boy who became Bishop 
of Kansas City, Mo., and who at his 
death last year was one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the American hierarchy. 
During his 51 years as a priest, Arch- 
bishop O’Hara pioneered in such varied 
and significant fields as labor legislation, 
Catholic rural life and the liturgical 
Movement, and was the guiding spirit 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. In writing his biography Mr. Shaw 
had access to the Archbishop’s archives, 
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THE HOURS OF THE DAY of The Roman BREVIARY 


LATIN-ENGLISH DIURNAL 


Cloth Binding—burnished red edges 
Leather Binding—burnished edges 


The latest book on 


THE MOST EXCITING 
AND DRAMATIC 
FIND OF OUR CENTURY 
“Discovery in the JUDEAN DESERT” 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Their Meaning 
by Geza Vermes 


Father Vermés’ account is among the most Bonn 
rehensive works on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Writ- 
en with the soberness of a and yet with 

deep eympatnens t is unique in 

—(REV.) JOHN M. OES ICH- 


many wa’ 
ER, The natitube of Judaeo-Christian Studies 
“Considered by every scholar I eve ever talked 
with to be one of the v = ublished.”— 
(DR. CHARLES FRANCIS PO ) 
The author himself says, “I have 
attempted to throw new t on the 
problems created by the discoveries 


and to help solve them. Since the 
technical references are condensed 
in the footnotes, the text 


vee le solutions and by so going 
hope tf t will guide my readers constructive 
the maze of assumptions.” 


With magnificent photographs. $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Nationally endorsed by many Seminaries, Universities, 
Colleges and Academies, 


An introduction Manual not only for Ecclesiastical 
students and College students majoring in philosophy 


but also for the cultured public. 


Cloth $6.50 


At your booksellers 
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--- luxury link to . 


BRAZIL 


Rio, Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre—you can be 
there overnight from New York, with 


tinental cuisine. TOURS ARRANGED of 
special Catholic interest, including historic 
churches in Bahia and Rio. Write for details. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


37 Se. Wabesh Ave., Chicago, Ill., STate 2-4688 
1511 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C., District 7-1930 


THE PERFECT GIFT BOOK 


‘SACRED SIGNS 
by Romano Guardini 
24 refiections on the things of 
Sacramental life. in 
color by Wm. Cladek. 
Paper $1.50. 
PIO DECIMO PRESS 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


but he hints in his-introduction at some 
of the strictures that prevented a frank 
discussion of issues, something that 
might have brought to fascinating life 
the man beneath the mitre. Still, for 
those who knew Archbishop O’Hara and 
respected the ideas he stood for, this 
record is valuable.-—R.L.R. 


Tue Feast or Lupercat, by Brian 
Moore (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.75), 
a second novel, is as sharply moving as 
The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearn, 
Moore’s agonized portrait of an Irish 
spinster. This time a man is examined. 

Diarmuid Devine is a 37-year-old 
teacher at a Catholic boys’ prep school 
in Belfast. Unmarried, “Dev” knows a 
drab existence, streaked with erotic day- 
dreams that ease his desires but leave 
him unfulfilled, soiled but safe. When 20- 
year-old Una, a Protestant from Dublin, 
appears on the scene, Dev is attracted 
and begins to court her—but carefully, 
almost surreptitiously, under the pretext 
of coaching her for a part with his 
amateur dramatic group. All his life 
he has avoided risk and controversy, 
“counted the cost,” measured himself 
against a norm of propriety. Having 
been careful for so long, his heart is too 
brittle to bear the lightning upheaval of 
love. At a crucial moment, Dev loses 
his nerve, is excruciatingly inept with 
Una. Subsequently he betrays the girl 
and crassly tries to rationalize it. In his 
fear of censure and scandal he has 
warped his manhood and is left with a 
dry remorse, shattered illusions and the 
exhausting knowledge of his own weak- 
ness. 

Mr. Moore’s prose is hard and bright, 
the scope of his theme narrowly defined ; 
but the emotion is deep and genuine. 
For all his protagonist’s meanness of 
spirit, his crabbed caution and infuriat- 
ing weakness, one cannot be contemptu- 
ous of him. Since there is no malice in 
the author, only a certain amount of 
anger and a great deal of understanding, 
the reader only recoils a bit, then shares 
with Mr. Moore the sad ache of compas- 
sion.—Oona BurKE 


Dynamics or Wortp History, by Chris- 
topher Dawson, edited by John J. Mul- 
loy (Sheed & Ward, $6.00). A selective 
volume that presents Dawson’s approach 
to history as it crystallized in a series 
of writings over the last 35 years. Daw- 
son’s central thesis is that there are four 
factors—race, geography, economics and 
spirit—which interact to produce cul- 
tures, and that historians must utilize 
sociology and anthropology in order to 
grasp their unity. He gives special em- 


An Invitation 


Read the Catholic weekly ie. 
other editors always read . 


The 


Messenger 
of Davenport, Iowa 


A subscription to this unique 
journal will bring you: 

@ Full texts of all major Papal 
statements and encyclicals, 

@ Comprehensive, but concise, 
coverage of world news (the 
editor’s eye is on the signif- 
icant). 

e@ Regular “reports on education.” 

@ Weekly page of literary criti- 
cism. 

@ “Persons, Places and Things”— 
our popular reporter-at-large. 

@ First-rate columnists on labor, 
rural life, family life, liturgy, 
theology, "Euro sg questions on 


Faith and morals, current Papal 
thought. 

@ Penetrating editorials on real 
issues. 


@ Temporal affairs—a weekly 
consideration of “the things 
that are Caesar’s.” 


Our files are filled with unsolicited 
letters of praise. Our subscription list 
contains some of the most distin- 
guished names in education, journal- 
ism (Catholic and secular), the hier- 
archy, philosophy, politics, art. We 
will be pleased to add your name to 
this list. Subscription form — for 
your convenience. 


Catholic Messenger 
Box 389, Davenport, Iowa 


Please enter my subscription 


for year(s). (Rates: $3.00 
per year.) 
O Payment enclosed. O Bill me. 
(NAME) 
(STREET) 
Terry) (STATE) J~-12 


Special Discount 


on all long-playing records, in- 
cluding the sacred music listed 
in this issue of Jubilee. 


All $3.98 LP’s ................ $3.19 
All $4.98 LP’s ................ $3.85 
All $5.98 LP’s ................ $4.49 


25% off on albums over $6.00 
Minimum order $10.00. Send check 
or money order, including 65¢ for 
postage, insurance and handling to: 


AUDIO SHOWCASE 
1220 First Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
Free catalog on request f 
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The May issue (Vol. 84, No. 2) will bring 
you the first chapter of the reprint of 
Dr. Peter Wagner's “Introduction to the 
Gregorian Melodies.” Limited Subscription. 
Order now! 


CABOILIA. 


A Review of Catholic Church Music ~ 


1 year subscription $3.00 
2 year subscription $5.00 


Pp. o. Box 1012 


You won't want to miss the “new” Caecilia! | 


The Great French Writer 
Who Ranks with Bergson, 
Mauriac, and Claudel 

4 


His PROSE AND POETRY 


By ALEXANDER DRU 


An appreciation of his life, 
thought and writings. “The best 
introduction which has yet ap- 


pear in English.” — Times 
(London) Literary 


The Mystery of 
the Holy Innocents 


AND OTHER PoEMS 


By CHARLES PEGUY 
Translated by M. P. F, Pakenham 


The poems included in this vol- 
ume. are: Castles of the Loire, 
the famous prayers to Our Lady 
of Chartres, extracts from Eve 
— a modern counterpart to the 
Divine Comedy —and the long 
verse-drama, The Mystery of the 
Holy Innocents. “One of the 


Omaha 1, Nebraska 


peaks of French lyricism.” 


—DANIEL-Rops. $3.00 
At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. 


phasis to a study of what he calls 
“spirit,” dividing it into religion, phi- 
losophy, art and language. Rejecting 
Marx, Spengler and Toynbee as too frag- 

entary or inaccurate, he asks for a 
study of history which would incorpo- 
rate the pan-cultural aspects of thought 
and religion. 

However sound Dawson’s approach 
may seem, it is unfortunate that he him- 
self has not employed it in a major 
synthesis of his own. This is perhaps 
due, as Dawson remarks, to the incom- 
pleteness of current sociological and 
anthropological data. At any rate, the 
most valuable sections in this book are 
those that deal with contemporary so- 
ciety, which Dawson finds antithetical 
to the Church, though not in the obvious 
ways our viewers-with-alarm are fond 
of stressing. 

There is an editor’s note which is help- 
ful in disentangling Dawson’s ideas from 
the rather opaque prose he sometimes 
embeds them in.—C.H. 


Tue StraNnceE Istanps, by Thomas Mer- 
ton (New Directions, $3.00). A book of 
some twenty poems written over the last 
seven or eight years, together with the 
morality play, The Tower of Babel, 
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which first appeared in JUBILEE in 1955. 
To this reviewer, Merton seems to have 
undergone a significant transformation: 
from a poet who employs religious sym- 
bols to one who creates them. His 
vocabulary is sparer, more tonic; his 


_themes are more complex, and his vision 


has gained a new, personal, dimension. 
He invokes less and celebrates more. 
We have been grateful to him for so 
many things that one is reluctant to 
impose another burden on him. But I 
admire this new sensibility which in- 
creasingly involves itself with the deep- 
est kind of truth—the finite in a pro- 
ductive tension with the infinite, the 
search through language for certainty 
within flux—and I think this sensibility 
is beginning to produce a religious 
poetry of marvelous weight and con- 
temporaneity—RicHarp GILMAN 


Tue Pottinc SHED, by Graham Greene 
(Viking, $3.00). The text of Greene’s 
new play now running on Broadway. It 
has been called a theological mystery 
story, which is accurate enough. The 
victim is a young man whose psyche has 
been paralyzed by an event in his youth 
he cannot remember, the villains are his 
own parents, whose extreme rational- 


ism powerfully inhibited his own desire 
for faith and caused the early disaster. 
The outcome of the man’s search for 
what happened to him may strike some 
observers as a bit less than convincing, 
and the general resolution unaccustom- 
edly roseate, but others will find Greene 
up to his normally provocative stand- 
ards.—R.G. 


ByZANTIUM, its triumphs and tragedies, 
by René Guerdon (Putnam, $4.50). A 
sympathetic study of the Eastern Chris- 
tian world which. makes it clear that 
this great sector of civilization, so often 
despised by European and American 
scholars and so little known to the lay- 
man, was in fact the source of most of 
the creative forces of Western society 
and the home of a spirituality of great 
intensity. An odd mixture of Christian- 
ity and barbarism ran through every- 
thing—the Emperor, who considered 
himself a second Christ and enacted 
laws in the divine name, held frequent 
ceremonial banquets in imitation of the 
Last Supper, at which he was capable 
of executing a servant who dropped a 
plate and blinding every guest who wit- 
nessed the event. This world of luxury, 
faith, cruelty and splendor was ulti- 
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not. For Germaine i is the 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worth-. 
_less during her life, iis: lovely girl is scarcely 
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gately destroyed by the vandalism of 
the Crusaders and the ravages of the 
furks, a process made easier by Byzan- 
fam’s own final softness and corrup- 
fon.—Borts YAMPOLSKY 


fae Towers oF Tresizonp, by Rose 
Macauley (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$3.75), is a wryly amusing satire by a 
witty English novelist. In prose that is 
fisurely and finely-wrought she sends 
ii erratic and improbable trio to Tur- 
iey to found an Anglican mission, eman- 
tipate Moslem women and climb Mount 
Ararat. The group includes a wispy 
@ergyman named Hugh Chantry-Pigg, 
a plump, zestful woman—Aunt Dot— 
who has been widowed by cannibals, 
and the latter’s niece, Laurie, an artist- 
Writer who goes along more for the ro- 
Mance of classical antiquity than for 
proselytizing. Initially, they are accom- 
panied by a mentally deranged camel, 
but before they have straggled back to 
England a chess-playing ape and a wild 
Russian mare have gotten into the act. 

Miss Macauley is a quietly deliberate, 
delightfully urbane writer. In some 
asides on history, religion and current 
politics, she cuts several contemporary 
thibboleths to shreds—but lightly, 
gracefully, with neither righteousness 
for rancor.—O.B. 


Tae Rain AND THE Fire AND THE WILL 
or Gop, by Donald Wetzel (Random 
House, $2.95). A non-adventure story 
for boys on up. Eschewing derring-do 
or any kind of improbable event, author 
Wetzel chronicles, simply and _believ- 
ably, a 14-year-old boy’s summer on an 
Alabama farm. 

Jack Haywood is a straightforward 
young man, without pretense or sophis- 
tication, full of country wisdom and a 
bluntness of observation. Understand- 
ably, the center of this boy’s life is him- 
self, and everything is interpreted in 
terms of his own ideas, sensations and 
experience. His family doesn’t under- 
stand him completely, but this doesn’t 
Worry anyone very much. In a way it 
makes him more distinct as a person, 
More uniquely himself, guaranteeing his 
independence as he ponders the world 
around him. During the summer he gets 
to know a city boy from New York, 
has his first date with a girl, and dis- 
covers that some men learn nothing 
from their mistakes, preferring to blame 
their shortcomings on the will of God. 

And that’s all: no fireworks, nothing 
Spectacular, but a narrative with the 
perennial interest of a young life begin- 
Ring to find itself.—O.B. 
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BE PREPARED IN MIND 
TO CELEBRATE THE FEAST 
OF MARY'S QUEENSHIP 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 
by Leon Bonnet, translated by Leonard J. Doyle. 


In translating this work from the French, Mr. Doyle has purposefully 
preserved the unique literary style of the original. In it Our Lady 
speaks familiarly to her children, explaining to them the titles of her 
Litany. Twelve of these titles refer to her as Queen. There is excellent 
material here for May meditations, retreat reading, and sermon sug- 
gestions. The reader gains a deeper knowledge of Mary’s place in the 
work of the Redemption besides fostering a devotional appreciation 
of Our Lady as Queen of Creation. Price $3.00 


THE PROMISED WOMAN 

edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 
This book is an anthology of twenty-six selections and eight docu- 
ments covering liturgical, apologetical, theological, historical and 
devotional aspects of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The study of this doctrine, Mary’s first excep- 


tional privilege, leads to a fuller understanding of her other great 
privileges. Price $4.00 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 


In this companion volume to THE PROMISED WOMAN, Brother 
Mathews, S.M., of the Marian Library of Dayton, Ohio, has incor- 


_ porated the most recent papal documents and theological research on 


the Assumption and Queenship of Mary. To provide a more popular 

touch two selections from Caryll Houselander and Frances Parkinson 

Keyes have also been included. 

Ready in May ; Probable price $4.00 
“Now, the most Blessed Virgin Mary is to be called Queen 

not only by reason of her divine maternity, but also because 

by the will of God she has had an outstanding part in the 

work of our eternal salvation.” Pope Pius XII in his letter of 

Oct. 11, 1954, Ad Caeli Reginam—full text given in QUEEN 

OF THE UNIVERSE. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


OR DIRECT FROM 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 
A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 


Seton Hill — 


puroery ‘schol, 300- tere 
Allegheny eas 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST, WRITE BOX B. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


the- Woods, Fully accredi year 

terial Art, including harp). year college 
preparatory high 


God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 


HELP BUILD AMERICA’S 
LEADING CATHOLIC MONTHLY 
See page 41 for details 


A History oF THE CatHo.ic CHURCH, 
by Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, 0.S.B. (New- 
man, $7.50). A historical survey which 
manages to cram into 600 well-printed 
pages an amazing amount of material 
and yet remain readable. Father Hert- 
ling’s emphsis is on the spiritual role 
of the Church, in distinction to Philip 
Hughes’ more political and organiza- 
tional Popular History; the two works 
should perhaps be read together for a 
good, unprofessional backgrounding. 


BRIDEGROOM AND Brive, by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.50). A collection of 
twenty-five wedding sermons preached 
by Monsignor Knox over the last sev- 
eral decades, which maintain a high 
level of good sense, humor and perti- 
nence. 


American Herirace, April (American 
Heritage, $2.95). The latest in the un- 
usual and highly recommended series 
of hard-covered magazines about our 
national history. Of special interest in 
this number is an excerpt from Francis 
Parkman’s famous study of LaSalle and 
the discovery of the West, comple- 
mented by a portfolio of pictures of the 
explorer on the Mississippi by George 
Catlin. 


Tue Artist’s Hanpsoox, by Ralph 
Mayer (Viking, $6.75). A revised edi- 
tion of a standard work for artists, cov- 
ering all the basic techniques—oil, tem- 
pera, water color and gouache, pastel, 
encaustic—and types of work—easel, 
mural, etc.—along with a survey of the 
history and chemistry of the various 
materials. 


Deap Souts, by Nikolai Gogol, trans- 
lated by George Reavey (Oxford, 
$2.50). A handsome pocket-sized re- 


‘issue of Gogol’s great satire on provin- 


cial Russian life in the early nineteenth 
century. As truly funny a book as any 
in world literature, Gogol’s masterpiece 
stands by itself, but it is also important 
as a seminal work which strongly in- 
fluenced all the later giants of Russian 
fiction. 


Tue Ines or Marcu, by Thornton Wil- 
der (Universal Library, $.95). A novel 
about the last days of Caesar, dis- 
tinguished by its wit, urbanity, scholar- 
ship and imaginative power. 

THe Curist or CaTHo.icism, by Dom 
Aelred Graham (Image, $.95). A well- 


conceived study of Christ’s person and 
teachings by a Benedictine monk. 


9th Annual 
SOCIAL ACTION CONFERENCE 
for diocesan and religious major 
SEMINARIANS 
August 26th to 29th 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans 


Episcopal moderator: 
Most Rev. Maurice Schexnayder, D.D, 


For further information write: 
Mr. John Thomann, Regional Chairman 
2901 S. Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans 18, La. 


ST. JOSEPH THE WORKMAN 
May first 


10” white ceramic 


glaze 


postpaid U.S. $3.95 


K. DALY, R.F.D. 3 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


a book of 
17 poems by 
Robert Lax 
with 3 woodcuts 
by Emil Antonucci 
A limited edition 
of 500 on Japanese 
hand-made paper 
Loose bound in hard covers 
Size 234” by 12” 
by subscription 
for fall publication 
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> 
= music, business, home eco- 
ewe nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law, Stimulat- 
s ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 

productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
: atmosphere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. for swimming and ecance- 

ae ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation's, Capital 
ee Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school” Catalog. 
Der Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 
on vite young women to a life dedicated to 
a homes for the aging, orphanages, nurs- | 
ay eries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- | 
coe ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
ae Without obligation write for information 
seks. to: Sister Lawrence, 14 West Ninth Ave- : 


vers 


< 16 


@ No Cadillac or Rolls-Royce. 
@ No chesterfield or gold-headed cane. 
@ No red carpet or carte blanche. 


In an age of expense accounts, polygonal swimming 
pools and gold toothpicks, the JUBILEE man is singu- 
larly incorruptible. Content with the rudest form of 
transportation, oblivious of the thousand and one 
siren calls issuing along his way, he moves steadily 
and impeturbably to his goal. His is an aristocracy 
of the spirit; his dignity has no need of artificial sup- 
ports; he is literally and always self-effacing. This is 
his slogan: it is not who you know but what you 
know! 

If you were to follow the JUBILEE man on his steady 
course, you would soon know what he does. And this 
knowledge—of the Church, the world, the human 
drama and the Divine peace—he obtains from the 
pages of JUBILEE... as you can, too. 


A NEW BREED OF ARISTOCRAT 


— THE JUBILEE MAN 


FREE: With your new subscription (10 months at 
$3.00) we'll give you your choice of 1) Thomas 
Merton’s book of poems, Tears of the Blind Lions, 
or, 2) a set of the famous Walter Mellman woodcuts 
reprinted from the first issue of JUBILEE. 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Yes, please send me free THE MELLMAN WOODCUTS 
TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS (circle the one you want) and 
enter my subscription to JUBILEE for ten months at $3.00. 


( Payment enclosed 0 Please bill me 
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UNCLE PETER?...NOW REALLY! 


Interim reports are always unsatisfying, like a description of the 


middle lap of a race, but we feel obliged to give one. Our Uncle Peter 


Look-Alike Contest has gotten off to a most inauspicious start. 
We don’t know what to think. Is it really true that our readers think 
Uncle Peter resembles a gargoyle from Notre Dame Cathedral, 
the monster of Dusseldorf, Slim Summerville or 

James Russell Lowell’s barber? Well, that is what has been sent us: 
four photographs, four indignities. We haven’t dared to 

give Uncle a progress report; we hardly dare to open the envelopes, 
which are pouring in at the rate of one a week. Yet hope, 

as Crosby said, is eternal. We depend on our readers—alert, 
imaginative, resourceful, aware of the first prize of $10 worth of 
Uncle’s books and the second prize of $5 worth—to send in 

their photographic ideas of what Uncle Peter looks like, in a 

great flood of accurate, sympathetic, and endurable pictures. 
Meanwhile, despoiled, humiliated, Uncle goes on offering YOU, 

his tormentors, the greatest bargains in books today. 


Look them over and order now. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text»survey of recent 
achievements in various graphic and con- 
struction fields that should be of great in- 
terest to artists, architects and lovers of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50) 


$3.00 EACH 
31) GIOTTO FRESCOES. A superb volume 


of seventeen outsize color plates reproduc- 
ing some of the major work, from Padua, 


ence an he nter who 
revolutionized art. e is also a h ul 
price by Walter Ueberwasser. ist 
price, 


$2.50 EACH 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGE by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous B ian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not arti l means of population control 


price, $5.00) 


dependent and highl 
a ghly ina - 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 


‘List price, $4.00) 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in t 

Church. (List price, $5.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
bu Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, 


a S, cho a: 
heo be the relationship between 
two Sou manifestations of man’s 
and . (List e, $4 
$1.50 EACH 


» ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
gnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
and wonderful beggar a 


t 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
h , to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 


parce HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 
of the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 
morous subject closer at hand—his own 
family. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
edited oe, Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap 


D’Arcy, S. er wson, C. 
Marti: le, I. Watkin—explain 


central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
intelligent 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $_____ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


24 #27 «6268 


36 37 #38 41 «42 44 45 46 47 48 
Name 

Street 

City and Zone State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Bauman 


rit. Trans d b - John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, % 00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture i anguish, and the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
Francois Mauriac. A group letters 
which Mauriac wrote to clarify his thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 

ndence to the death of Georges Bernanos. 

List price, $3.00) 


44) FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST, b 
Paul Sih. The stimulating account of h 
conversion by a noted Chinese diplomat 
and writer. (List price, $3.00) 


48) PEGUY, by Daniel Halevy. A basic 
book, by a man who was his friend, on 
Peguy as a Christian thinker and artist 
and a polemicist who shook society in 
ways we are just beginning to discover. 
(List price, $3.00) 


Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and _ trying to 
find its separate identities. (List price, 


$3.00 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and a _ background 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A geno ul story 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pas- 
stonate relationship with their gardener’s 
son. (List price, $b. 00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
te in a provincial town. (List price, 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest 
works, the penetration of the soul of a 
woman who tries to live evilly but is re- 
deemed ~ 4 her inherent courage and dig- 
nity, (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knozx’s e ence as translator of the ro 
Bible ma him an ee well-fi 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


46) EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP, by 
Donald Attwater. An extremely valuable 
book that contains translations of a num- 
ber of Eastern Catholic liturgies and a 
helpful introduction to Eastern worship. 
(List price, $2.50) 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
eee. with special emphasis on Asia, 
hat remains hopeful while steering clear 
of wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
$275) magic and knowledge. (L' price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, sho 

study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of T and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 


2 his own convictions against the claims of 

on 

42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 

ee tensive and sympathetic study of the con- : 

eee troversial third century Scriptural inter- , 

pe preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 

iscovered that a dynamic, rev- 

olutionary the only answer 
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